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The R-N Team 


N OW THAT the President has officially sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the names of the three 
men who are taking over newer and bigger aviation 
jobs in the government, the industry can take a 
longer look at the significance of these important 
moves. 


Back of these moves is the success story of a 

team—the Rentzel-Nyrop team. Shortly after Delos 

W. Rentzel became Civil 

Aeronautics Administrator 

buy several years ago, he hired 

Donald W. Nyrop as his 

L/ (P chief deputy. When Rentzel 

A ° became CAB Chairman last 

year, Nyrop became CAA 

Administrator. Now Rentzel 

moves upstairs again to be 

Under Secretary of Commerce, Nyrop becomes CAB 

Chairman and a new member of the team, Charles F. 
Horne, becomes CAA Administrator. 

As government administration goes, the in- 
dustry is getting a break in that all three of these 
men have good sound aviation backgrounds. The new 
line-up means harmony between Commerce and 
CAB and CAA. There will be more cooperation and 
coordination than ever before. Fast and expert ad- 
ministrative action is in the cards. The R-N Team 
is on its way. 

On the debit side is the fact that there have been 
so many changes especially in the CAB that a con- 
tinuity of policy is lacking. Nyrop is a good man but 
the chairmanship of CAB is a job to strain the capa- 
b lities of even more experienced men. At 38 Nyrop 

a comer. He didn’t want the chairmanship; he 
ught to remain in CAA. No one questions his 
| tegrity and his willingness to give conscientiously 
his best. The chances favor his making good— 
it the road isn’t easy. 
The new CAA Administrator, Charles F. Horne. 
s been on leave from the Navy as acting director 
Federal Airways. He is resigning his commission 
captain to accept the new civilian post. Largely 
known to the industry at large, Horne is an able 
ninistrator and protégé of the Rentzel-Nyrop 
m. There is no basic reason why he won’t make 
xd even though many old-timers may wish that 
1A could be headed up by “one of their own.” 

As Under Secretary of Commerce, Del Rentzel 
v | be undertaking many broad policy matters af- 
ft ting all transportation in the country. Aviation 
is just one of his many responsibilities. But no one 
(Turn to Page 6) 
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Continental’s New Vice Presidents 


Lynn H. Dennis, left, Continental Air Lines’ director of flight 
service, has been elected vice president-flight service of the 
company, and Stanley O. Halberg, right, general traffic and 
sales manager, was elected vice president-sales. Dennis, who 
has been in the industry 15 years, was with Capital and North- 
east before joining Continental. Halberg, a 20-year veteran, 
joined Continental after working with United Air Lines for 
several years. 
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No 
It’s all here! Everything any private or cor- 
poration flyer needs in the way of perfect 


facilities for inbound-outbound New York 


City air traffic. 











Fealased ait Lindon hous Score up Linden Airport as the finest, most 


conveniently located major air field under 


Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes private management in the New York City 
Cities Service Aero Oils metropolitan area. Linden Airport's complete 
modern facilities include well-paved runways 


Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants There’s never a landing fee, and you'll find 


it as convenient as it is economical to store 


and 80.000 square feet of heated hangar space. 








your plane at Linden. Be sure to make Linden 
Airport your stopover point when visiting in 
the New York area. Three major bus lines pass 
the door, plus Pennsylvania rail connections 


direct to New York. 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuei Oil Co. 
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Aircraft Production Board Coming 


iva 1) | V/s 
A a te WV 2 Ochs Two moves to give aircraft production higher status 
in the defense program are expected to be formally an- 
nounced soon: 


® Establishment of an Aircraft Production Board under 
the Defense Production Administration. 


® Upgrading of National Production Authority’s aircraft 
section to division status. 

The Aircraft Production Board, which will be con- 
cerned largely with policy making and programming of 
aircraft production, is expected to include members from 
Air Force, Navy, Army, DPA and NPA. Whether there 
will be industry representation has not been deter- 
mined. 

The handling of aviation matters by NPA’s present 
aircraft section has brought outspoken criticism from 
the industry. The low-level representation, with the 
section buried under the NPA transportation equipment 
division, has been ineffective, observers say. 

With establishment of an APB, upgrading of the NPA 
section is a necessity inasmuch as it will be the operat- 
ing agency to carry out the APB policies. Some difficulty 
has been encountered in selecting a chief for the divi- 
sion, and it is understood that this has held up formal 
announcement. 


No Deals by Northwest 


In view of industry-wide rumors about Northwest Air- 

lines, which have increased following recent grounding 

her gover 1 of the company’s Martin 2-0-2 fleet for modification, 

; Yr - Col oe ' AMERICAN AVIATION has learned the following regarding 
ru ction of ‘nlants Naas eer ense r wenden i NWA’s status and plans: 

rted vu net arnt MMMEEEY % Le ost od Mergers, Interchanges: No negotiations of any kind 

7 . EAS Pes 7s are under way or contemplated by NWA management, 








although there have been informal discussions with 
other airlines (none initiated by NWA). Same holds 
true for equipment. At — one other carrier has pro- 


posed certain exchanges of four-engined planes. No deal 
is being considered by NWA, however. 

Equipment Plans: NWA presently plans to keep fleet 
of Boeing Stratocruisers, DC-4’s and 2-0-2’s. Modification 
of first two Martins will require six to eight weeks, after 
which about two a week will be completed. Martin 
service will be restored gradually. About 80 NWA pilots 
are now going through pilot training school conducted 
by company with close CAA coordination. NWA still 
feels 2-0-2 is best plane of its class available. 

Financial Condition: Despite accidents and two 2-0-2 
groundings, NWA’s basic financial condition is sounder 
now than a year ago. Bank loans have been reduced 25%. 
Management seems to have confidence that it will pull 
through present situation. 

Organizational Changes: Further organizational changes 
are being made in a number of departments, including 
traffic. CAB and CAA, which have been working closely 
with NWA, apparently feel confident that company, with 
further strengthening of operational and maintenance 
personnel and procedures, will come through. 

Change in Control: Management will fight any attempt 
by a new group seeking to get control of NWA through 
stock purchases. So far there’s no tangible evidence of 
eny such effort being made, although there have been 
some rumors, inevitable under the circumstances, to 
that effect afloat in New York. 








Guide to Army Procurement 


Disclosure by Army ordnance officials that 25% of the 
Army’s aviation parts and supplies are being purchased 
through local procurement has raised the possibility 
that dealers and distributors may have been overlook- 
ing a substantial source of business and that the Army 
lacks pertinent information on available supplies. 

Army officials have disclosed that: 

Army is authorized to buy aviation parts and sup- 
plies whenever depot stocks or Air Force warehouses 
cannot supply requested materials. 

Emergency procurement is authorized for 
stranded by breakdown or by damaged aircraft. 

Payment for parts and supplies obtained locally has 
been stepped up to the point that a month or less is 
required in most cases, contrasted to the three months 
to a year in the last war. 

These same officials, however, have asserted that the 
following information would be desirable: 


A list of parts and supplies available from dealers 
and distributors. 

Whether there are discounts on volume orders. 

Forwarding to nearest Army depot of information on 
available parts for Army’s most widely used planes— 
Ryan Navion, Cessna, Aeronca and Bell H-13 helicopter. 
Purchases for these planes have included engines, pro- 
pellers, wing sections, and spray and dusting modifica- 
tion supplies. 

Information of interest to dealers and distributors: 

For payment of emergency purchase items, headquar- 
ters of Army area should be contacted (addresses avail- 
able from nearest Army facility). 

To rent planes to Army, operators should contact Chief, 
Army Field Forces, Ft. Monroe, Va. ATT: G-3 Air. 
Army’s plans for renting will be furnished to bona fide 
inquirers. Personal and executive type planes have been 
rented in substantial numbers in the past when needed 
in reserve maneuvers and training operations. 

Funds for local purchases have been set aside at depots 
in each of six Army areas. Depots are: Army Area l, 
Seneca-Grazier Ordnance District Depot, Romulus, N. Y.; 
Area 2, Letterkenny Ordnance District Depot, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Area 3, Anniston Ordnance District Depot, 
Anniston, Ala.; Area 4, Red River Arsenal Ordnance 
District Depot, Texarkana, Texas; Area 5, Rossford Ord- 
nance District Depot, Toledo, Ohio; Area 6, Benicia 
Ordnance District Depot, Calif., and Mt. Ranier Ord- 
nance District Depot, Washington. 


ANDB Funds Cut by $7.5 Million 


Air Navigation and Development Board, the agency 
set up to do research on the long-range common system 
of air navigation and traffic control, is to have its already- 
appropriated $8,000,000 fiscal 1951 funds cut more than 
one third to about $5,000,000. 

Its fiscal 1952 budget, which has been projected at 
above $8,000,000, will be reduced to about $3,500,000. 
Both cuts are by agreement between Defense and Com- 
merce Departments, the two agencies which established 
ANDB. 

Reason for the reductions is to free developmental fa- 
cilities which would normally handle the ANDB work 
for research of a more critical military nature. Many 
of the projects in the long-range program aimed pri- 
marily toward the ultimate system scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1963 will be indefinitely delayed. 


@ Manuracturers 


Bell Helicopter Plant: Bell Aircraft Corp. will 
build a $3,000,000 helicopter engineering and manufac- 
turing plant in Ft. Worth, Tex. Company has purchased 
a 55-acre tract for the plant site, and engineering and 
architectural contracts have been awarded. 


2—NEWS SECTION 


pilots 








New Helicopter Ordered: Two experimental 
models of the McCulloch MC-4 helicopter, developed by 
McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles, have been ordered 
by the Navy. A two-place tandem rotor model with 
gross weight of 1,800 lbs., plane is powered by a Frank- 
lin 165-hp engine mounted horizontally. Operating 
speed is 85 mph. MC-4 was originally planned as a $15,- 
000 commercial craft, and company is going ahead with 
CAA certification. However, increased costs will prob- 
ably put final commercial price over $18,000. Company 
has formed separate helicopter division, to be headed 
by Russell E. Gage, former vice president and general 
manager of Globe Corp’s aircraft division. 


UAC Projects: A production order for a “substantial 
number” of its new 10,000 pound thrust J-57 jet engine 
is now being processed, according to the annual report 
of United Aircraft Corp. Engine is already being flight- 
tested, with converted Boeing B-50 being used as test 
bed. Annual report also revealed: (1) Pratt & Whitney 
will construct new facilities near East Hartford for 
quantity production of J-57 and turbo-prop T-34. (2) 
Hamilton Standard, under Air Force and Navy sponsor- 
ship, is designing two types of supersonic propellers 
which will extend upper speed range for propeller- 
driven aircraft to 700-mph bracket, (3) Chance Vought 
has received another contract for F4U Corsairs, only 
piston-engined fighter-bomber still in production, (4) 
Chance Vought is in “limited production for experimental 
use” of guided missiles which have been flown. 


Hiller Contract: New contracts for construction of 
large quantity of military-designed H-23 air evacuation 
type and HTE Navy training helicopters have been re- 
ceived by Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, Calif., Com- 
pany’s current backlog is four and a half times that of 
December, 1950. New H-23’s will feature high perform- 
ance and will carry two litter patients besides the 
pilots. Hiller is now completely converted to AF and 
Navy production, a government pilot and mechanic pro- 
gram and a Navy jet power plant research contract. 
Company is doubling facilities and tripling working 
force. 


Republic's Half Billion Backlog: Republic Avia- 
tion Corp.’s backlog for F-84E and F-84F jet fighters has 
topped the half billion dollar mark (see Financial). 


Helicopter Facility: New facility at Falcon Field, 
Mesa, Ariz., will be opened within 30 days by American 
Helicopter Co., of Manhattan Beach, Calif. Testing oper- 
ations for pulse jet helicopter engines will begin at 
that time. 


People: Harry F. Cross has been named production 
manager of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s new 
guided missile division . . . John H. Tacke, who has been 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp.’s works manager at Willow Run, 
was appointed operations manager in charge of auto 
and military aircraft production. 


GH PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Regent Rocket: The Regent Rocket 260, an all- 
metal five-passenger tricycle-geared monoplane with 
speed of 260 mph, has been completed by Regent Aircraft 
Corp., Henderson, Tex. Ground tests will be conducted 
at Rusk County Airport and plane is expected to fly 
in April. 


C-119 Arctic Tests: Suitability tests under ex- 
tremely low Arctic temperatures have been successfully 
completed by Fairchild C-119 Packet. Plane was tested 
at Ladd AFB, Fairbanks, Alaska, as cargo carrier, troop 
transport, resupply plane and evacuation ship. 


(Continued opposite page 50) 
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we They all choose this brake! 


, to the high efficiency and long life of Goodyear 


Single Dise brakes and wheels is the fact that they are standard 
equipment on all Douglas DC-6 transports operated by the 
scheduled air lines. This time-proved brake is extremely power- 
ful, with exceptionally high energy absorption. Its rugged 
steel brake dise is cooled by the slip-stream—won’t “burn up” 
tires, tubes and linings. It is self-adjusting—“pedal feel” never 


varies, linings last longer. 


It is an amazingly compact brake, with all parts easily acces- 
sible for quick servicing. Mounted on Goodyear’s super-sturdy 
magnesium-alloy wheels, they give you greater strength and 
safety with less undercarriage weight. Like Goodyear tires and 
tubes, Single Disc brakes and wheels set the performance stand- 
ard for the industry. For full engineering data, write Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND 
ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, 
WHEELS AND BRAKES 
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Allison delivers its 


10,000" 
Jet Engine 





UST six years to the month after start 
J of production, Allison delivered its 
10,000th jet engine to the U.S. Air Force. 
Built largely during a period of peace- 
time activity, these 10,000 engines plot 
a curve of increasing power and depend- 
ability. Thrust was stepped up more than 
50 per cent per pound of weight; service 
life was extended more than 300 per cent 
and important improvements were made 
in fuel economy. 
These vastly improved engines were in 
Japan ready for duty at the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities. Today, two 
types of Allison jet engines in three 
types of U. S. jet fighters are in combat 
in Korea—spreading destruction among 
enemy air and ground forces with a 
vilders of the J33 and degree of availability and reliability 
35 Turbo-Jet engines ; never before equaled. 


nd 740 series Turbo- 
rop engines. P Today, the 10,000 Allison jet engines 
have accumulated more than 600,000 
CFL hours in the air. 
This means that Allison jet engines lead 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA most—in the air. 
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EDITORIAL 





doubts that it will be Rentzel who will be calling the 
shots on all major aviation issues. Rentzel has risen 
high in government circles but has demonstrated a 
rather amazing ability to retain a grasp of a multi- 
tude of details on everything from airports and com- 
munications to broad policy matters. 

The CAB will remain intact—and independent. 
But with a brand new chairman and two brand new 
members, independence is a relative matter. In 
actual fact the CAB is now more subject to the ex- 
ecutive branch of government than ever before. Of 
the new members ex-Senator Chan Gurney, a liberal 
Republican from South Dakota, looks to be a strong 
man. Oswald Ryan, vice chairman and the only orig- 
inal CAB member still on the job, will continue to 
be a strong wheel. Criticism of Ryan has declined 
markedly since last summer. 

It is a new kind of board—a board more likely 
to expedite than to procrastinate. It is more likely 
to administrate and execute than to deliberate. The 
new members—Nyrop, Gurney and Joseph Adams— 
have a lot to learn and a lot to do to restore the 
morale of employes shaken by uncertainties arising 
from the many changes of the past year. 

On the whole it isn’t a bad set-up for these 
times, even though conservative members of the in- 
dustry are likely to fear a break-down of judicial 
approach to major problems and mourn the lack of 
regulatory background and experience among the 
new CAB members. But for the next stretch down 
the airway the streamlined Commerce-CAB-CAA 
unification should make for action. It ought to work 


Finis to Dismemberment 


ACK IN September, 1948, the CAB threw a 

bombshell into the airline industry by issuing 
an order that threatened to carve up National Air- 
lines and parcel it out to the waiting wolves. Al- 
though the CAB action was actually trying to be 
constructive in remedying what it thought were cur- 
rent ills in the airline system, the order created a 
great stir in the industry, in financial circles, and 
along National’s routes. 

After long and tedious hearings, the filing of 
endless briefs and countless trips by witnesses to 
Washington, the “lawyers’ paradise” has been dis- 
missed formally by CAB. National’s route certificate 
is no longer in jeopardy. It never should have been 
in the first place. 

Instead of trying to transfer all or part of Na- 
tional’s routes to other carriers, CAB has now placed 
this airline in a key role in a much bigger case which 
bids fair to become the biggest proceeding in CAB 
history. This is the highly controversial and com- 
petitive route area extending from New York south 
to Buenos Aires involving National, Pan American, 
Panagra, Eastern, Braniff and Delta. 

Few proceedings have been so complex as this 
one. The stakes are high. All air traffic between 
New York and Miami, between New York and the 
entire Caribbean, and between the U. S. and all of 
South America, is involved. It is ironical that the 
No. 1 dismemberment case undertaken by CAB 
three years ago should wind up in a proceeding in 


6 





which the traffic potential and traffic rights are so 
valuable that they will be fought over desperately 
by many companies. There are no skeletons now— 
there is plenty of meat on the bones. 


Narrow Squeak 
7 oe NATION’S two helicopter air mail services 


were seriously threatened for a short time in 
Congress the other day but as usual a few stalwart 
aviation friends led by Representative Carl Hinshaw 
of California came to the rescue. 

A very small group of Congressmen attempted 
to use a legislative trick to write a restriction into 
the law which could well have meant the end of 
helicopter mail service, at least for a while. This 
small group had attached a rider to the P. O. appro- 
priations bill which stated that no P. O. funds “shall 
hereafter be used for the transportation of mail over 
any route or by any means which the Postmaster 
General determines to be more costly than other 
available and equally satisfactory routes and means.” 

Mr. Hinshaw and others eliminated this rider 
from the main bill during House debate. But the 
incident served to show how worthy aviation enter- 
prises have to be on the alert constantly. The small 
group of Congressmen who seemed determined to 
turn back the suburban air mail service to trucking 
interests were wholly ignorant of what Los Angeles 
Airways and Helicopter Air Service of Chicago have 
meant in the development of the versatile machine 
which has played such an important life-saving role 
in Korea. These two helicopter services are practical 
laboratories paying off dividends far in excess of 
their relatively small cost. Thanks to Mr. Hinshaw 
and other informed friends, they'll continue to do 
a good job. 


Harold Jones 


HE “great dissenter” in the CAB deserves a pat 

on the back. Harold Jones, Republican attorney 
from San Francisco, who resigned from the CAB 
recently, was a conscientious and constructive public 
servant. He joined the CAB with a deep sense of 
humility and stewardship and his opinions were 
reached with genuine sincerity. Most noteworthy 
were his long dissents in the local service route 
cases—Jones could not be convinced of the justifica- 
tion for feeders. 


But even though he opposed the local service 
lines, no one could accuse Harold Jones of insin- 
cerity in his opposition. Integrity such as his isn’t 
found everywhere in Washington. So when he re- 
signed the other day it was refreshing in the Ameri- 
can way to find many local service operators paying 
tribute to their honest opponent. We disagreed with 
Jones, too, in some of his conclusions, but we add our 
tribute to the many he has received. The govern- 
ment needs more men of his caliber and sincerity. 
He couldn’t be bought or influenced. He is made of 
the stuff that this country could stand more of these 
days. 

Wayne W. ParriIsH 
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To Every Management Engaged in Defense Production 
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Time is on the side of those who use it best! 





7 ; The one element common to aff defense When time is at such a premium, the speed and other 
— advantages of Airfreight should be utilized whenever 


production is time...and nothing saves possible by every company engaged in defense pro- 
time like Airfreight duction. Already the government and the armed serv- 
ices are showing the way. making ever-increasing use 
ANKS ... planes... ammunition ... electronic equip- of Airfreight on key projects, saving countless precious 
1ent—no matter what you're contributing to the armed hours. 
‘rvices, time is an all-important element. Let an American Airlines representative show you 
One late part out of hundreds can keep a tank from how Airfreight can expedite your production and de- 
ling forth on schedule, delay the launching of a ship livery problems as successfully as our Flagships carry 
r a plane. One late company, out of hundreds of con- your expeditors. There’s never been a time when saving 
actors and sub-contractors working together on a time meant more. There’s never been a time when 
iece of war equipment, can undo the efforts of all. Airfreight was so important. 





pA resrano rorsnosr- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHitfreight | 
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How to keep a fighter from 


blowing its top 


HE NORTH AMERICAN F-86 “Sabre” 

has a pressurized canopy, with a 
rubber seal between the canopy top and 
the fuselage. High altitudes used to raise 
hob with this inflatable seal. Under the 
severe effects of high pressure on the 
inside, low pressure on the outside, it 
blew out. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers tackled the 
problem, came up with a new idea in 
inflatable seals. They took knitted fabric, 
rubber-coated inside and out, and cured 
it to a soft rubber base. Under pressure 
this rubberized fabric (slack before 
inflation) increases the size of the seal 


many times, with almost no stretching 
of the rubber. 

As a result, it’s like blowing up a 
paper bag instead of a toy balloon. The 
new seal inflates easier, with lower pres- 
sures — giving far greater protection 
against high altitude blowouts. It inflates 
with less pressure at minus 65° F. than 
the old-type seals required at room 
temperatures! 

The BFG inflatable seal fits complex 
curves. It’s more adaptable, tougher, 
more damage-resistant. Sealing and 
unsealing action is faster. Sliding wear 
and scuffing are minimized. 


The new seal has proved so superio 
that it has been adopted by the F7I 
Banshee, B-45 and other planes as we 
as the F-86. In each case, it is tailore 
to the design. 

If you have a sealing problem—or an 
other that rubber might solve—get i 
touch with B. F. Goodrich, leader i 
rubber research and engineering. 7/ 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautic: 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Materials Delay Threatens Plane Production 


. . « High Prices, Slow Deliveries Hit Mobilization Program 


By James J. HAGGERTy, JR. 


rQ\HE DEFENSE mobilization pro- 

gram is slowly getting up steam, 
but two very’ important’ items 
threaten to give it some trouble. 
One, continually rising costs of raw 
materials and components threaten 
to make the cost of continuing the 
program at its present rate prohibi- 
tive in the coming fiscal year. Two, 
slow delivery schedules on raw 
materials, parts and components may 
cause the whole program to bog 
down. This is the opinion of Aircraft 
Industries Association’s Industry 
Planning Service. 

The extremely slow delivery sched- 
ules for raw materials, parts and 
components is posing a real problem 
in production planning for the air- 
craft industry. Normally the industry 
relies upon warehouses to supply 
most of the many raw materials that 
go into planes. But increased demand 
for these materials at the outbreak 
of the Korean war caused a sharp 
depletion of warehouse stocks as the 
warehouses rapidly used up their 
reserves to meet the immediate need. 

It was not until four months after 
the war started that a system of 
priorities was initiated and by that 
time warehouse inventories of raw 
materials were at a dangerous low. 
Such basic items as aluminum, mag- 
nesium, steel and copper have reached 
sich a low that it is now impossible 
t. replenish the inventories under 
p esent procedures. 


Warehouses Need Priority 


'ndustry Planning Service warns 
it, if the defense planners expect 
meet the currently visualized air- 
ift production schedules, some 
thod of giving the warehouses 
ority assistance to enable them to 
lenish their stocks will have to be 
vised. 

steel and aluminum are two of the 
st critical raw materials. Steel 
ils will no longer guarantee de- 
ery for any particular month, 
ile as early as mid-December of 
t year the three major aluminum 
ducers had closed their sched- 
s on DO rated orders through 
rril of this year. The percentage of 
tput of steel and aluminum allo- 
ted by the National Production 
ithority for defense production is 
tally inadequate for the needs of 
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the aircraft industry, IPS says, and 
immediate action toward increasing 
these allocations must be taken if 
current production schedules are to 
be maintained. 

In the component field, no solu- 
tion is yet in sight for the slow de- 
livery problem. For instance, de- 
livery times for radio tubes for air- 
craft and guided missiles are quoted 
at a minimum of 26 weeks, but most 
are scheduled “indefinitely,” even on 
DO rated orders. Practically all elec- 
trical items are coming into that 
category and IPS believes that an 
extensive allocation system will be 
required soon. 


Repair Parts Tight 


Materials for ordinary mainte- 
nance, repair and operation present 
another problem, due to lack of ade- 
quate priorities. Laboratory and test 
equipment, essential to the produc- 
tion of a large number of aero- 
nautical items, also needs priority 
assistance. 

Another factor contributing to slow 
deliveries is the time required to 
process DO ratings for production 
equipment. Serious delays in getting 
the mobilization program rolling 
have been caused by the extreme 
time lags in the processing of DO 
ratings for such items as machine 
tools, dies and jigs. 

Costs of raw materials, parts and 


components are still going up at an 
alarming rate and if the spiral con- 
tinues, as it appears it will, an up- 
ward revision of the already stagger- 
ing $60-billion defense budget for 
fiscal 1952 will undoubtedly be re- 
quired. 


Steel Leads Spiral 


A round of price increases run- 
ning through the entire list of raw 
materials, parts and components used 
in the aircraft industry started about 
December 1. It was brought on by an 
increase in the base price of steel 
and various announcements made by 
the Economic Stabilization Agency 
regarding price controls. 

The price of some raw materials 
has gone up as much as 100%; chrome 
moly shapes, for instance, now cost 
just 100% more than they did on 
July 1 of last year. Alcohol is up 
90%. A number of items have in- 
creased from 50 to 55%, while the 
average increase on IPS list of about 
100 basic raw materials is about 20%. 

Aircraft and engine parts prices 
have increased at a rate comparable 
to raw materials; the average on 
IPS list of about 200 parts is just 
under 20%. But some items now cost 
as much as triple what they did on 
July 1, 1950. Some examples: decals, 
up 205%; rings, 100%; manifold pres- 
sure gauges, 75%; copper covered 
gaskets, 74%. 
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What’s Happening to Prices 
and Deliveries 


% Price 







Delivery Time Delivery Time 





Increase Since July, 1950 Now 
July 1, 1950 (Weeks) (Weeks) 
Landing Gear Motors .... 5 12 20 
Aluminum Forgings ..... 5-15 28 34 
Ball Bearings ........ ‘i 5-15 24 28 
Aluminum Castings ...... 5-45 8 16 
Electric Switches ........ 3-31 20 32 
Instruments ........ a 3-30 13 Indefinite 
EES wsacun cause ae 5-45 13 26 
Alloy Steel Forgings .. 3-15 24 30 
Temperature Controls 10 24 30 
fe ee 10-15 8 16 
Natural Rubber ......... 15-20 6 10 
Sponge Rubber .......... 33 4 8 
Aluminum Sheet ........ 10-15 12 16 
Aluminum Extrusions .... 10-50 14 16 
EE Gbscenshwecenean 5-15 8 16 





















OVER 8,000 POUNDS OF THRUST: 





Allison Unveils -23 Model 
Of J-35; To Power B-47C 


go up on a rapidly rising curve. 

gineers are predicting engines of 
15,000-20,000 pounds thrust within 
the next few years and power plants 
in the 10,000-12,000-pound category 
are already running on test stands. 
But more important, engines with 
basic thrust ratings of 7,000-8,500 
pounds are now going into produc- 
tion, and will be available for in- 
stallation in new aircraft as early as 
the fall of this year. 

The newest engine in the latter 
class is the Allison J-35-A-23, recently 
unveiled in a press showing at Alli- 
son Division’s Indianapolis, Ind., 
plant. The -23, as it is known to the 
company’s ‘engineers, will be the 
power plant for Boeing Airplane Co.’s 
hot, new B-47C, four-engine version 
of the Stratojet now in production. 

The exact thrust rating of the -23 
was not disclosed, but official state- 
ments to the effect that the four 
engines in the B-47C will turn out 
“a great deal more power” than the 
six engines in the earlier B-47’s indi- 
cated that the basic trust rating of 
the new engine is well over 8,000 
pounds, while afterburning will bring 
the available power up to the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 pounds. Allison 
termed the engine the most powerful 
to reach the production stage and 
also the production engine with the 
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MOST POWERFUL jet engine to reach the production stage, 
the Allison J-35-A-23. At left, a good view of the engine's 
accessory mounting. At right is a good comparison of the new 


lowest specific fuel consumption. 

Although the engine carries the 
basic designation “J-35,” the -23 in- 
dicating a modification of the basic 
type, it is actually a new engine from 
the standpoint of its innards, not 
just a new version of the J-35 which 
powers such planes as the USAF’s 
Republic F-84 jet fighter. 


16 Compressor Stages 


Where the old J-35 had 11 com- 
pressor stages and a single-stage tur- 
bine, the -23 has 16 compressor stages 
and a three-stage turbine. For this 
reason the -23 is considerably longer 
than its predecessor—172 inches com- 
pared with 146 inches in the earlier 
versions. However, despite the 
greatly increased power, Allison en- 
gineers were able to retain the maxi- 
mum diameter of the earlier J-35’s— 
37 inches. 

The -23 features a new type com- 
bustion section, termed by Allison 
a “cannular” chamber. This refers 
to the fact that the outer combustion 
chamber is a single can similar to the 
annular-type burner section, but there 
are 10 individual inner cans within 
the outer can. Compressed air flows 
from the outer can into the inner 
liners for combustion. The advan- 
tages of this type of construction, 
Allison says, are greater engine struc- 
tural strength, higher combustion 





engine with its predecessor, the J-35-A-17. Major difference is 
the length—an extra 26 inches on the new engine, because it 
has five more compressor stages and two more turbine stages. 





efficiency 
sembly. 





Better Fuel Consumption 


The specific fuel consumption fig 
ure was not disclosed, but it wa: 
described as 20% better than the 
early J-35 engine, the lower con- 
sumption rate having been obtaine 
through “considerably higher” com 
pression ratios. The increased en 
gine performance is due to mor‘ 
efficient cooling as well as the me 
chanical improvements. 

Although officially Allison can only 
state that the -23 engine will power 
the experimental model of the B-47C, 
it is obvious that the engine is slated 
for wide service use, since the Air 
Force has ordered it in such quan- 
tities that Allison’s brother company, 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Corp., will also produce it in a 
plant at Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Allison, which now has 13,000 em- 
ployes and 4,243,834 square feet of 
floor space, is turning out four tur- 
bine-type engines—the early J-33, 
still used in Lockheed F-80’s and 
Grumman F9F shipboard fighters, the 
early J-35, the J-35-A-23, and the 
T-40 turboprop engine. 


Non-Aviation Jobs 

In addition, the company is doing 
some non-aviation work, including 
production of heavy-duty bearings 
for Continental engines used in Army 
tanks, diesel locomotive parts and 
heavy tank transmissions. Some of 
the bearing production is also di- 
verted to Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for use 
in piston engines. 

Backlog of Allison-designed de- 
fense products, some of which will 
be built by other General Motors di- 
visions, is over $1,500,000,000. 
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OPERATION TO START THIS SUMMER: 








Washington Gets First Radar Control Unit 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


ADAR has been chosen as the 

primary traffic control aid and 
Washington, D. C., has been selected 
as the site for the first full-scale 
radar control center. Work on this 
center, to be located at Washington 
National Airport, is now under way 
under the direction of Bert Moore, 
CAA’s chief of Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Centers. Plans now call for hav- 
ing this radar center in operation 
sometime this summer. 


Radar has been used for surveil- 
lance of the airport area and for pre- 
cision approaches by the U. S. Air 
Force, Navy and civil operators for 
some time. The importance of the 
Washington National installation is 
the manner in which radar will be 
used to control en route and terminal 
area traffic and the degree to which 
other aids and procedures will be 
used to best serve the needs of the 
radar traffic controller. 

Principal effect will probably be a 
reduction in the intervals between 
successive landings during traffic 
peaks and a vast reduction in the 
oral communications required to 
handle a flight. These reductions 
are not academic. They have actually 
been proved during trial operations 
in which jet fighters, small and large 
transports and private aircraft used 
the same type of equipment at 
Wright-Patterson AFB to determine 
the validity of the proposed plan. 


Close Landing Intervals 


During these tests, sponsored 
jointly by the agencies represented 
in the Special Working Group 5 of 
the Air Coordinating Committee 
which drew up the now accepted re- 
ort “Air Navigation and the National 

‘urity,” much was learned. On 

» second day of the tests 65 runs 

re made in the morning and 56 

the afternoon. Average interval 
tween landings was 1.77 minutes in 

morning, 1.98 minutes in the 
ernoon. Minimum intervals were 
wn to .3 minutes and .7 minutes 
pectively. 

The next day with 68 morning and 

afternoon runs the average in- 

vals were 2 minutes and 1.7 min- 

s with minimums for both session 

minutes. These intervals are sub- 
intially below the 3 minutes now 
nsidered operationally good with 

itine control procedures and should 
much to eliminate the stacking of 
reraft in the terminal area. 
Not many terminal areas will sup- 
-ort a full-scale radar center of the 
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type planned for Washington, prob- 
ably 10 to 12 high-density traffic areas 
in this country. Fortunately the 
program is such that portions of the 
center can be installed successively 
to handle growing traffic volumes. 


To Use AF Units 


ACC’s report recommended (AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION, Dec. 25) that civil 
traffic controllers make use of the 
military early warning (long-range) 
radar in certain instances. This is 
the first step being taken at WNA. 
The USAF’s long-range radar, now 
used to route military traffic around 
Washington National to Andrews 
Field and beyond, will soon be turned 
over to CAA controllers. These men 
will reroute military traffic as re- 
quired and also monitor civil traffic 
movements within the 70-mile area of 
the terminal. 

This long-range radar is the prin- 
cipal contribution of the USAF to 
the immediate program for rapid 
completion of the initial radar con- 
trol center. CAA and the USAF are 
now reworking the coaxial cables 
between the radar antenna and con- 
trol tower to make it more suitable 
for the new program. 


Meanwhile, the U. S. Navy has 
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AS PRESENTLY planned, this is the way the radar equipment will be arranged at Wash- 


made its major contribution to the 
equipment side of the program: two 
VG-2 Skiatron units. The Skiatron 
units are “king-size” radar repeater 
scopes which simplify the task of 
tracking aircraft in the congested 
terminal area. These scopes are about 
24 inches in diameter contrasted with 
12 inches for the regular radar scope. 
Furthermore, the Skiatron tubes are 
mounted vertically providing a hori- 
zontal scope surface on which iden- 
tity markings can be placed while 
tracking aircraft. 


Reducing Skiatron Size 


The Skiatron units are being modi- 
fied physically to reduce their length 
from about 80 inches to 50 inches and 
to gear scope operation to the high 
rpm of the airport surveillance radar 

In operation there will be six regu- 
lar approach-control radar _ scopes, 
two Skiatron units and two depart- 
ure-control scopes in the control cen- 
ter. Tentatively these would be ar- 
ranged as shown in the accompanying 
photo with the six repeater scopes 
closely grouped around the two larger 
Skiatron scopes. The four individ- 
ual scopes would each be manned by 
a separate controller and handle one 
of the four quadrants. All four 








ington National Airport. This mock-up, by-product of the personal initiative of CAA's 

Cliff Barberow, shows the two large Skiatron horizontal scopes in the center, the smaller 

Individual scopes for each of the four terminal-area quadrants arranged near the 

Skiatrons and, in the rear, two scopes for monitoring departing aircraft. CAA is handling 

the equipment program with the USAF providing long-range radar units and the Navy 
providing the Skiatron. 


















scopes would give the same identical 
presentation but the controller would 
only be responsible for the airplanes 
in his designated quadrant. 

As a plane entered this quadrant 
the controller would talk with the 
pilot, get flight plan details, identi- 
fication, altitude, estimated time of 
arrival, etc. Pertinent information 
would be recorded on the manual 
plotting boards now in use, since 
these would not be abandoned dur- 
ing the first months of operation with 
the radar center. 


Identification Markers 


Certain data would also be entered 
on a small tear-shaped plastic marker 
by the controller. Meanwhile one of 
the large Skiatron scopes, manned 
by one controller and one assistant, 
is also tracking all aircraft picked 
up by the long-range radar. As the 
planes enter the designated area they 
are transferred from the small re- 
peater scopes to the watchful eye 
of the Skiatron controller. The plas- 
tic identification marker is placed on 
the horizontal face of the scope with 
the point toward the aircraft “pip” 
showing its location and direction. 

Later, as this plane enters the heart 
of the terminal area, the Skiatron 
controller whose scope reflects the 
picture as shown by the long-range 
radar, transfers the identification 
marker and responsibility for the 
approaching plane to the other Ski- 
atron operator showing the data 
picked up by the airport surveillance 
radar. Exact mileage limits at which 
these functions will be transferred 
have yet to be finally decided. 

The remaining two repeater scopes, 
whose faces can not be seen in the 
photo, would be used to monitor de- 
parting aircraft. Each controller 
would monitor a 180-degree arc in- 
stead of the 90 degrees of the ap- 
proach controllers. 


Supplemental Aids 


These are the major pieces of radar. 
Supplementing these units and elimi- 
nating many of the written words 
and spoken messages, would be me- 
chanical interlock equipment pro- 
viding for mechanical clearing of 
holding altitudes between the con- 
trol center and control towers; VHF- 
ADF’s (yet to be procured) provid- 
ing tracer marks on the radar scope 
each time a radio contact is made 
with an airplane, and data transfer 
and display equipment. 

Data transfer and display equip- 
ment is not yet available. CAA is 
now drawing up specifications for 
equipment based on a _ bread-board 
model used during the Wright-Patter- 
son tests. Actually DTDE provides 
semi-automatic symbolic displays to 
transfer flight plan data to succes- 
sive locations as the flight pro- 
gresses. Pertinent data (identifica- 
tion, altitude, speed, route, destina- 
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tion, etc.) is manually introduced into 
the equipment but from then on dis- 
play and transfer no longer requires 
the extensive controller time now 
devoted to this effort. 

Since communications delays repre- 
sent a major factor in busy terminal 
areas each of these related reduc- 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY CITED: 





tions in communications should help 
reduce landing intervals. These wi!] 
combine with the closer lateral air- 
craft spacing made possible by pos’- 
tive radar control (altitude separatio , 
will still be used) and increased vex 
toring of aircraft to provide greate: 
safety and regularity. 


CAB Drops National Airlines 
Dismemberment Proposal 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board has 
abandoned its proposed dismem- 
berment of National Airlines. 

In recognition of National’s sub- 
stantially improved financial position 
today compared with that of 1948 
when the dismemberment proceeding 
was started, CAB concluded that the 
public interest does not now require 
a transfer of the whole or any part of 
the routes of National to any other 
carrier or carriers. 

It was in September, 1948, when 
the Board startled the airline indus- 
try by proposing to divide the Na- 
tional system among Pan American, 
Eastern, and Delta. In that year, 
severe labor strikes and the ground- 
ing of National’s DC-6 aircraft, con- 
tributed substantially to a $1% mil- 
lion operating loss. National’s mail 
pay jumped from 50c a ton-mile in 
1947 to $4.02 in 1948. 

Its passenger load factors on the 
heavy New York-Miami segment 








™ Robert Ramspeck, 
Ceremony— executive vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association, 
being sworn in as chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission by Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson on March 16. Mrs. 
Ramspeck looks on as her husband is 
inducted into the new post which he 
accepted at the request of President 
Truman. He is on a 15-month leave of 

absence from ATA. 


dropped from 54% of capacity in 1947 
to 36% in 1948. In general, it was a 
bad year for the line—so bad that 
CAB decided an investigation was 
necessary with dismemberment a 
possible solution. 


NAL Rebounds 


But while the Board’s investiga- 
tion and related procedural steps 
went on, National rebounded. From 
that $1% million net loss in °48 it 
came back to show a net profit in 
domestic operations in 1949 of $52,- 
655. Last year, it did fifty times 
better with a net operating income 
domestically of $2% million. 

During that period, National be- 
came one of-the leading air coach 
operators in the country and, with 
Eastern and Delta, developed year- 
round business to and from Florida 
with promotional programs that en- 
couraged travel during off-season 
months. 

Looking at the picture now, CAB 
says “the record establishes that Na- 
tional has held its own since re 
lieved of the causes leading to its 
bad performance in 1948, and an 
analysis of National’s overall per 
formance . . . leads to the conclu 
sion that National should continu: 
to do as well as any other carrier ir 
its class.” 

“As a matter of fact,” CAB addec 
“National’s most recent figures tend 
to show that continued performanc 
for future periods may well resuli 
in its becoming self-sufficient.” 

The dismemberment proceedin: 
widened in scope during the 2% year; 
of its existence, however, and act 
ally developed into a highly-con- 
troversial interchange case when 
became apparent that National w: 
no longer on the ropes. 


Other Actions 


Thus, to clear the way for the im- 
pending battle for interchange right , 
CAB took the following actior:; 
simultaneously with its abandonmer! 
of the dismemberment issues: 
®It dismissed a pending National- 
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Rentzel Nyrop Horne 


Key Figures in U. S. Civil Aviation 


Control of all phases of civil aviation in 
this country now rests largely with the 
three men pictured above: Delos W. 
Rentzel (left), Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation; Donald W. 
Nyrop (center), who followed Rentzel 
as Civil Aeronautics Administrator and 
has now succeeded to the latter's more 
recent post as chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and Charles F. Horne 
(right), formerly director of CAA's 
Office of Federal Airways, who moved 
up into the Administrator's position 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Mar. 19 and 
26). Rentzel succeeds Maj. Gen. Philip 





Pan American interchange proposal 
which was no longer desired by Pan 
Am; 


*It dismissed a pending National- 
Pan American stock option agree- 
ment which was no longer desired 
by National; 


*It decided to act without further 
delay on a pending National-Panagra 
interchange proposal which, though 
opposed by Pan American, appears 
headed for temporary approval. 


New Proceeding 


Then the Board ordered a new 
oceeding opened which will be 
ficially known as the New York- 
ilboa Through Service Proceeding, 
1d which will determine on a final 
sis what interchanges should be 
erated between New York and 
itin America and who should op- 
ite them. Included in this case are: 


(1) A new proceeding for a com- 
lsory National-Pan American in- 
change to be operated with Pa- 
gra aircraft now flown over PAA’s 
iami-Balboa route under a trackage 
reement; 


(2) A new proceeding concerning 
ssible certification of Braniff or 
istern between Miami and Havana 
id a Braniff-Eastern interchange 
‘tween New York and Balboa; 


(3) Pending application of Pan 
.merican and Eastern for a New 
ork-Latin America interchange 
“rvice; and, 
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B. Fleming, who was named ambassador 
to Costa Rica. His appointment carries 
with it broad new powers over the vari- 
ous transportation agencies in the De- 
partment of Commerce under a Presi- 
dential executive order issued February 
28. Rentzel and Nyrop had been CAB 
chairman and CAA Administrator, re- 
spectively, only since last October, when 
Rentzel moved to the Board to fill the 
vacancy created several month earlier 
by the resignation of Joseph J. O'- 
Connell, Jr. Nyrop, who had been his 
administrative assistant in CAA, then 
was named to succeed him. 


(4) Certain issues connected with 
the National-Panagra interchange 
and with the request of Pan Ameri- 
can and Panagra for extension of 
their Miami-Balboa trackage agree- 
ment. 





Gurney to CAB— Former South 


Dakota Sena- 
tor Chan Gurney takes oath of office as 
new Civil Aeronautics Board Member, 
succeeding Harold A. Jones. A Republi- 
can, he will serve through December 31, 
1952. While in the Senate, Gurney 
served as a member of the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees 
and was at one time a member of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Above, he is being 
sworn in by Associate Justice of Su- 
preme Court Harold H. Burton. 








Aviation Calendar 


April 3-6—Greater N Y. Safety 
Council ann. conv. and exposition, 
Statler and Governor Clinton Hotels, 
N. Y. (Aviation session, April 6, Stat- 
ler). 

April 4-6—CAA Airports Advisory 
Committee, Du Pont Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

April 16-18—SAE aeronautic meet- 
ing and aircraft engineering display, 
Hotel Statler, N. Y. 

April 16-18—American Society of 
Lubrication Engineers annual con- 
vention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

April 19-21—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil annual meeting, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis. 

April 23-25—American Assn. of Alir- 
port Executives annual meeting, Min- 
neapolis 

April 24-26—Air Transport Associa- 
tion annual engineering and mainte- 
nance conference, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

April 26-27—American Helicopter 
Society annual forum, Washington, 
D.C 

May 4—National Handling Exposi- 
tion, Int'l Amphitheater, Chicago 

May 12-13—Airlines Medical Direc- 
tors Assn. 8th annual meeting, Hotel 
Shirley Savoy, Denver 

May 13-14—Airlines Medical Exam- 
iners Assn. 4th annual meeténg, Hotel 
Shirley Savoy, Denver 

May 14-16—Aero Medical Assn. 22d 
annual meeting, Hotel Shirley Savoy, 
Denver 

May 19-30—Natl. Pilots Air Meet 
and Races, Chattanooga Mun. Apt., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

May 21-24—Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence of Society of Aeronautical 
Weight Engineers, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo 

May 23-24—American Society for 
Quality Control 5th ann. convention, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O 

May 23-25—Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers Technical Conference on air- 
borne electronic, Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, O 

May 24-25—Society of the Plastics 
Industry annual national meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va 

May 28-29—Aeronautical Training 
Society annual membership meeting 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C 

June 3-8—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind 

June 13-16—AWA Annual Conv., 
Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 

June 18-22—American Society for 
Testing Materials ann. meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J 


International 


April 24—ICAO Communications Di- 
vision meeting, Montreal. 

June 5—5th Session, Int'l Civil 
Aviation Organization, Montreal. 

June 15-July 1—1951 Paris Int'l Air- 
craft Exhibition, Grand Palais and 
Paris airport. 

June 23—1951 British National Air 
Races, Hatfield Aerodrome, Hartford- 
shire, England. 

June 26—3rd European Mediter- 
ranean Regional Meeting, Int'l Civil 
Aviation Organization, location un- 
determined. 

June 28-30—Institute of Navigatior 
Annual Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
N. Y. and Kings Point, N. Y. 

























































































By GotcH & CRAWFORD 
Planning Consultants 


NVESTMENT in the 16 domestic 

trunk airlines has risen in five 
years from $168 million to $383 mil- 
lion, despite the gyrations which have 
characterized earnings over this 
period. However, more than three- 
quarters of the $215 million increase 
has taken the form of debt, deben- 
tures and preferred stock. Less than 
1% of the increased investment has 
come from earned surplus—a source 
which, in earlier years, had provided 
substantially for capital needs. 

Table I shows the capital accounts 
representing reported system invest- 
ment and notes the amount of in- 
crease which took place between De- 
cember 31, 1945 and September 30, 
1950. Comparison of the percentage 
figures shows that paid-in equity has 
held at approximately 50% of the 
total, in each case. Earned surplus 
has increased only $2 million and 
diminished from 33% to 15% of total 
investment. Long term debt has in- 
creased $114 million and grown from 
14% to 36% of total investment. 

Considering that $166 million of 
the total increased investment was 
either debt or a preferred issue, it 
is evident how new capital came from 
banks, institutions, and similar sources 
which could be interested only in a 
secured or preferred obligation, and 
which were in position to become 
intimately informed as to risks and 
future prospects. 

As for investment by the public, 
the last substantial amount of com- 
mon stock was issued in 1948, and 
the figures in Table I reflect lost con- 
fidence of the investing public in air- 


Airline Earnings Improve Investment Outlook 





September 30, 1950 with 


8,556,400 5.1 
32,919,659 19.6 


Preferred Stock 
Capital Surplus 


Table | 


Capital Accounts Representing Reported Investment for the 
16 Trunkline Air Carriers at December 31, 1945 and at 


At December 31, 1945 At September 30, 1950 Increase 
Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage 
Distri- Distri- Distri- 
Amount bution Amount bution Amount bution 
Common Stock ....... $43,639,528 26.0% $62,935,299 164% $19,295,771 9.0% 


Increases in Each Account 


60,499,405 15.8 
63,851,897 16.7 


51,943,005 24.1 
30,932,238 14.4 








Total Paid-In Equity 85,115,587 50.7 187,286,601 48.9 102,171,014 47.5 
Earned Surplus ....... 55,497,632 33.0 57,516,223 15.0 2,018,591 0.9 
Surplus Reserves ..... 3,117,126 1.9 sulexeeaes esses 8,117,126 —1.4 
Long-Term Debt ..... 24,246,631 14.4 138,266,218 36.1 114,019,587 53.0 

Total Reported 

Investment $167,976,976 100.0% $383,069,042 100.0% $215,092,066 100.0% 








line equity issues which occurred and 
developed to a firm conviction dur- 
ing 1946-47-48. 


Gains Less Dramatic 


Unfortunately for the industry, the 
favorable trends which followed in 
1949 and 1950 have been less dra- 
matic and are not yet widely enough 
known or understood to repair earlier 
damage to public confidence. 

As the industry emerged from the 
war years, with 86% of its invest- 
ment in the form of equity capital, 
its prospective demands for addi- 
tional capital exceeded 100% of the 
then existing investment. Wartime 
earnings had been favorable and six 
of the companies had paid cash divi- 
dends on common stock during 1943, 
seven in 1944, and nine in 1945. 

With this for history, and with the 
general consensus of informed sources 


taking an optimistic view of the 
future, it was to be hoped that even 
a 100% increase in investment might 
be managed favorably. 


Post-War Problems 


However, a series of accidents and 
fieet groundings during 1946 and 1947 
damaged passenger revenues to an 
unknown but substantial extent. Even 
apart from these influences, in retro- 
spect it is clear that forecasts of 
post-war passenger travel were gen- 
erally over-optimistic, bringing about 
in 1946 a condition of over-employ- 
ment and over-expansion. 

Losses approximating $40 million 
were reported for the years 1946- 
47-48 as the outgrowth of these cir- 
cumstances. By 1949, economy meas- 
ures, reduced unit costs, increased 
mail revenues, and improved traffic 





Capital Accounts Representing Reported Investment for the 


Table Il 


At December 31, 1945 


Capital Stock Total 
Name of Carrier Common Preferred Capital Paid-In 
No. Shares Value No.Shares Value Surplus Equity 
DE. Sn dng comeweeteead OMe OE—E ee $6,267,434 $12,720,272 
EE, Deer doce wen metedl 597,160  sntae besstoees 6,167,921 6,765,081 
i eer 985,485 eee 4,485,407 9,412,832 
SE teas Abound dated b 1,604,394 16,043,943 85,564 $8,556,400 1,492,415 26,092,758 
DE “cau ehndveeerenchesas 1,000,000 DE sttsen. connenves 4,075,130 6,575,130 
ee i a ae a 477,060 Dn <tecam gouwaneee 2,812,177 3,289,237 
Chicago & Southern ..... 310,011 Dn ¢isese <satasecee “Cepuanesec 1,599,125 
DE ‘¢ebkedsbecee eeveesbeeue 400,000 Se = aviiay sodeeawer 2,037,783 3,237,783 
DL  ¢ccenukgeveeenesten ,000 0 a a 1,478,208 1,978,208 
PE coctdcesaseveces 539,170 PE cua, eclipses te ace kiemeihe 7,264,512 
eee 409,954 DS cnden. hncenane 1,569,547 1,979,501 
SE oe daa enenten neers 274,200 Dt? “vets metaatdee 301,634 575,834 
PD icesedsevadhous 271,756 Dt  sseenn bobecees’s 235,131 574,826 
ee ere Te 164,218 De © <estes ebtueadte® “seebieeene 164,218 
Mid-Continent ............ . PD < «eevee <evdenens 498,325 887,723 
SE, 0 Candecddetesstes ; De « demest adeseaies 1,498,547 1,998,547 


16 Trunkline Air Carriers 


Long- Total 

Earned Surplus Term Reported 
Surplus Reserves Debt Investment 
$13,422,302 $2,750,000 .......... $28,892,574 
12,284,592 DE Sancbauces 19,194,673 
Dn cessueenes $11,190,000 29,687,846 
DE. cdusevatan  Senedmenas 37,924,082 
IE... cchisudae eile” Viaiet oakliakal 7,411,085 
CS reer 10,000,000 14,634,980 
EE ee alg: eee 1,894,796 
DT ctkh~wneekw -ecvedesns 4,258,471 
OO fe 2,125,000 4,397,305 
2,531,108 PEED -ccsacnencee 9,845,620 
RT. wéseednaen 170,000 3,157,702 
De Sctvesneks 208,333 973,867 
1,065,534 BED eacsdccece 1,690,360 
DE stetmaban? Theadweiea 339,849 
408,986 15,000 433,298 1,745,007 
—296,914 107,126 120,000 1,928,759 





Totals 


9,713,373 $43,639,528 


85,564 $8,556,400 $32,919,659 $85,115,587 


$55,497,632 $3,117,126 $24,246,631 $167,976,976 
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Table Ill 


Capital Accounts Representing Reported Investment for the 16 Trunkline Air Carriers 


At September 30, 1950 
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Capital Stock Total Total 
Common Preferred Capital Paid-In Earned Long-Term Reported 

Name of Carrier No. Shares Amount No.Shares Amount Surplus Equity Surplus Debt Investment 
AGREE di dascvessteece 6,452,835 $6,452,835 400,000 $40,000,000 $6,159,653 $52,612,488 $14,151,812 $35,950,000 $102,714,308 
SS RS OE Se OURS BEURTID ccccce  cccccccces 4,416,847 6,312,419 23,318,275 1,333,334 31,464,028 
Trans-World ............ , MEME icsacs svasdeaces 11,492,709 23,616,069 2,407,047 45,916,123 71,939,239 
Ra DEPRES 2,069,546 20,695,466 93,041 9,304,100 13,327,620 43,327,186 9,768,339 22,720,000 75,815,525 
EPS: oe ine ag ee eS Eee 4,075,130 6,575,130 1,832,103 2,323,019 10,730,252 
ee 510,205 Eg ae Sa ee aren 3,089,336 3,599,541 —459,252 8,526,131 11,666,420 
Chicago & Southerao .... eee 4,892,645 ME: caesannncen 5,750,158 
Ph) nve,.asedsenees cones 500,000 De }§6=§" /eadeo. aceneuet 3,717,329 5,217,329 2,276,773 1,675,000 9,169,102 
Dt. apeeeseanss eee 1,000,000 ne’ - scenes seautasked 5,988,705 6,988,705 =e ssesnecses 6,934,773 
Northwest 820,808 8,208,080 384,845 9,621,125 2,820,970 20,650,175 24,432 15,710,362 36,384,969 
Western ............... 525,164 a et 2,768,247 3,292,411 1,709,122 2,439,637 7,442,170 
Colonial 515,600 BN - cccltn,! eters 3,108,046 3,623,646 1,672,646 : 1,951,000 
Continental 309,406 Oc sU® dee 460,391 847,148 1,508,409 775,000 3,130,557 
a as aie 164,218 RE | igbodh Copegetkis ~beebbichee 164,218 767,869 peepee 14 932,087 
Mid-Continent 415,448 ASS A ET IS 662,200 1,077,648 1,148,574 897,612 3,123,834 
Northeast .... 648,949 648,949 78,709 1,574,180 1,764,714 3,987,844 —67,215 a tee 3,920,628 
Totals .. 20,261,749 $62,935,299 956,595 $60,499,405 $63,851,897  $187,286,601 $57,516,223  $138,266,218  $383,069,042 
volumes produced a $19 million profit. principal are spread over the true lishment of good earnings, good 


Tables II and III present detail, 
by company, comprising the totals at 
December 31, 1945 and September 
30, 1950. While certain companies 
accomplished their postwar financing 
according to a chosen plan, it is true 
that others were caught by the dis- 
appointing course of events, and were 
obliged to raise capital through those 
avenues which remained open to 
them. 


Financing Balance 


The appropriate relationship of 
equity and debt is a matter of opin- 
ion and must be judged in the light 
of each company’s capital program. 
There is good reason to employ short- 
term debt to finance temporary need. 
Argument can be made for debt fi- 
nancing of equipment purchases 
where interest and amortization of 


useful life of the equipment. How- 
ever, where there is a permanent in- 
crease in need for capital, equity fi- 
nancing offers numerous advantages. 

The question which is raised by 
favorable results during the past two 
years is whether future financing will 
follow the pattern of the past five 
years. This question is sharpened 
by impending equipment purchases 
of American, Chicago & Southern, 


Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 
TransWorld, and United, totaling 
more than $138 million. Further- 


more, when public confidence is 
sufficiently restored, there may be 
opportunity for revision of existing 
capital structures through re-finan- 
cing, where this is desirable. 
Restoration of public confidence 
will depend not only upon the heal- 
ing of old wounds but also the estab- 











The English Electric Canberra jet bomber, now designated the 

New Home B-57A by the U. S. Air Force, is shown circling the airport at The 

Glenn L. Martin Company's”plant in Middle River, Md. Martin will build the B-57A 
under license as a light bomber for the USAF. 
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future prospects, and stability. Earn- 
ings for 1949 approached $19 million 
and for nine months of 1950 were 
$24 million. The annual figure for 
1950 will approximate $39 million. 


Domestic revenue passenger miles, 
which had held stubbornly at a little 
over six billion per year in postwar 
years, increased in 1950 to 7.8 billion. 
Under the impetus of war mobiliza- 
tion, this figure will almost certainly 
run higher in 1951. With improved 
earnings and good future prospects 
in hand, it remains for the industry 
to demonstrate to the investing pub- 
lic that the third element, stability, 
is a characteristic which can be main- 
tained. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Maj. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, former 
chairman of the New York Housing 
Authority, has been named Deputy 
Defense Production Administrator “for 
resources expansion.” He will coordinate 
all DPA work involving plant expansion 
and increasing production of basic re- 
sources. 

Stephane P. Thouvenot has taken up 
his new duties as Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of the International Air Transport 
Association in Montreal after two 
months of familiarization duty in 
Europe. He was formerly director of 
air navigation and transportation in 
the French Transport Ministry. 


H. Danforth Starr, who was prominent 
for a number of years in aviation circles, 
has been elected to the newly created 
office of vice president of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corp. of New York. 
Formerly secretary-treasurer of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines and before that a 
director and assistant to the president 
of Northeast Airlines and secretary- 
assistant treasurer of National Aviation 
Corp., Starr had been assistant to the 
president of Cerro de Pasco for approxi- 
mately 13 months. 
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Between the Lines: 





e Fueling Jet Bombers in Flight 
e AF Altering ‘Polar Concept’ 
e Jets Could Hit Russian Targets 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that a Boeing B-47 jet bomber 

had been successfully refueled in flight didn’t seem 
to cause much excitement in the daily press, but we 
imagine it got quite a bit of attention in Moscow, for 
it poses the Red Air Force a real problem in air de- 
fense. The reason is that jet bombers will soon be 
capable of reaching Russia’s inland targets, where 
previously it was thought that their range capabilities 
would limit their use to “fringe” targets. As a result, 
the Soviet Union is going to have to revise its air 
Gefense concept. 

For the past five or six years our Air Force has 
been concentrating on the “polar concept” of bombing 
attack, wherein we would wage intercontinental strategic 
warfare with Convair B-36 bombers based in Alaska 
or in the northern U. S. proper. The Soviet Union 
prepared its air defenses accordingly. 

It built the Arctic Perimeter Interceptor Force, a 
ring of fighter bases and radar stations stretching from 
Latvia to the northeastern tip of China and concentrated 
in this arc of bases a large portion of its available jet 
interceptors and the bulk of its radar detection and 
early warning equipment. This defense ring, equipped 
with the speedy, maneuverable MIGoyan-15 swept-wing 
jets, presents a formidable obstacle to over-the-pole 
B-36’s. 

But now, it appears, the Air Force is shifting the 
emphasis of its strategic plan. This is apparent in two 
developments: the feverish concentration in attempting 
to secure air bases in North Africa, Turkey and Greece 
and the current procurement program, where the B-36 
is de-emphasized and the production concentration cen- 
tered on two jet bombers, Boeing’s B-47 and B-52. It 
would appear that the USAF has decided that it can 
wage a more effective strategic bombing war using 
fast, high-altitude jets based on the Soviet Union’s 
southern flank. 


Jet Bomber Range Grows 


Observers wouldn’t have thought this possible a 
year ago, when it was generally conceded that jet 
bombers couldn’t hit targets more than 1,000 miles from 
their base. Given bases in Morocco, Tripoli and Dhah- 
ran, for instance, they could just barely touch the fringe 
of Russia proper. 

But in a comparatively short time we will have 
jet bombers with range capabilities in the heavy bomber 
class, by Air Force definition bombers which can strike 
targets more than 2,500 miles from their base. Swinging 
2,500 mile arcs from presently available or prospective 
bases in England, North Africa and the Near East on 
our war map, we find that they cover every major target 
in western Russia. 

The Boeing B-47C will be the first long-range jet 
bomber. The “C” is a new version of the Stratojet now 
coming off the production line at Boeing’s Wichita plant. 
It will be similar in general configuration to the earlier 
B-47’s, but it will have a redesigned wing and four en- 
gines instead of the six which now power the plane. 
It is estimated that it will have a combat radius of 
2,200-2,400 miles without the help of in-flight refueling. 
Thus the “C” will have range capabilities directly com- 
parable to Boeing’s piston-engine bomber, the B-50, 
post-war successor to the B-29. 
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The “C” gets its increased range from three 
sources. First, it will have only four engines gobbling 
up the fuel instead of six. Despite this, however, the 
four engines will turn out considerably more “push” than 
the six engines now in the plane. Second, the engine 
which will power the plane, the Allison J-35-A-23, is 
very economical on fuel for a jet. It has the lowest 
specific fuel consumption rate of any jet engine in pro- 
duction. 


More Fuel Capacity 


Third, the “C” will have considerably more fuel 
tank capacity than its predecessors. A tremendously 
heavy plane for a two-place aircraft, it will weigh in 
the neighborhood of 250,000 pounds. This compares with 
a gross weight of about 200,000 pounds in the B-47B, 
so it is obvious that provision has been made for quite 
a bit of additional fuel, since the structural modifications 
required for the extra power the “C” will have would 
not account for such a weight increase. 

It is estimated that in-flight refueling will add about 
500 miles to the combat radius of a plane operating from 
any of the bases mentioned above. This can be stretched 
somewhat, but it must be remembered that a tanker 
and a bomber joined by a rigid refueling boom present 
a vulnerable target to an enemy fighter, so the re- 
fueling must be accomplished far enough from defended 
territory that no fighters will be encountered. 

Thus, the combat radius potential of the B-47C, 
with a safe in-flight refueling, is 2,700-2,900 miles, 
enough to sweep all of the targets in western Russia 
from the aforementioned bases and the eastern targets 
from bases in Japan or Okinawa. Only the targets in 
the Novosibirsk-Tomsk area in the central part of the 
USSR are out of range. And this is no lumbering pro- 
peller-driven giant like the B-36, but a highly maneu- 
verable, 600-plus mile an hour plane flying at altitudes 
where it is hard to envision any type of fighter either 
we or the Russians now have or will have in the fore- 
seeable future making a successful interception. 


B-52 Coming Along 


But the B-47C is not the last word in jet bombers, 
either. It will have a bigger brother, the eight-jet 
B-52. The B-52, which will be powered by engines 
even more economical than those in the B-47C, and which 
will weigh 100,000 pounds more, is expected to have a 
combat radius of over 3,000 miles. With in-flight refuel- 
ing it will have range capabilities in a class with the 
B-36, and it will be able to reach the targets which the 
B-47C cannot. 

These planes are not drawing board dreams. Pre- 
liminary production work has already started on the 
B-47C and the first model will fly late this year. The 
first planes should be in operational service within a 
year. The XB-52 will also fly late this year, and the 
first production models should be coming off the line 
early next year. So maybe the Soviets ought to pause 
in their development of the Arctic Perimeter Inter- 
ceptor Force long enough to take a look around and 
see if they might not be in for some trouble from another 
direction. 
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INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


Charles L. Hall, formerly with the 
Engineering Division of the USAF’s 
Air Materiel Command, has been named 
technical representative in charge of 
Bell Aircraft Corp.’s new Dayton office 
in the Talbott Building, 129 N. Ludlow 


street. 

E. D. Starkweather, industrial rela- 
tions director of North American Avia- 
tion, has been elected national chair- 
man of the industrial relations advisory 
committe of the Aircraft Industries 
Association. 

Robert G. Bounds, formerly assist- 
ant division’ superintendent of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. has been pro- 
moted to divisional superintendent. His 
former post has been taken over by 
Carl A. Moesta, a Martin foreman since 
1939. Bounds has been with the com- 
pany 20 years. 

H. M. “Hoot” Ellis, formerly sales 
manager of Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller division of United Aircraft Corp., 
has joined Lockheed Aircraft Corp. as 
assistant to general sales manager 
Leonard K. Schwartz. 

G. B. “Jerry” Clark, former Washing- 
ton representative of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
has been named director of helicopter 
contracts, in charge of all helicopter 
sales, service, spare parts, flight test 
and flight and ground training schools. 

G. D. MeVicker, project engineer on 
the Convair 240 since may, 1948, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
post of project manager for the Convair 
340, with responsibility for all phases 
of operations connected with the new 
Consolidated Vultee transport. 

Richard F. Privil, for the past five 
years head of North American Avia- 
tion’s wing group, has been appointed 
as assistant chief project engineer. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mack Webb has resigned as civilian 
deputy to Brig. Gen. Sory Smith, Air 
Force director of public relations, to 
enter private business. 

Charles E. Yeager, experimental flight 
test pilot who made the first supersonic 
flight in the Bell S-1, was one of 14 AF 
captains at the Muroc test base pro- 
moted to the temporary rank of major. 
Maj. Gust Askounis and Maj. Frank K. 
Everest, Jr., chief and assistant chief, 
respectively of the experimental flight 
test section, were promoted to tempo- 
rary rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Jack Anderson, formerly in the public 
relations department of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., has been 
named special assistant to the director 
of Flight Safety Research of the Air 
Force with headquarters at Norton 
AFB, San Bernardino, California. 
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F3D-2 Deliveries to Start: Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Segundo 
plant will soon start making deliveries of the F3D-2 Navy fighter, 
new version of the twin-jet, two-seat all-weather Skyknight. The 
F3D-2 has a number of improvements over the F3D-1, including a 
new type G3 autopilot which has a yaw damper to eliminate di- 
rectional oscillation, a revised instrument panel, controls improved 
for accessibility, a better air conditioning system, thicker windshield 
glass and spoilers for a higher rate of aileron roll. All of the F3D’s 
since the experimental models have larger nacelles to incorporate 
new power plants when they are available, and it is be!'eved that 
the Westinghouse J-46 engine will supplant the Westinghoure J-34’s 
in the current models. F3D-1 deliveries have been made to th Navy 
at Moffett Field, Calif., and to the Marines at El Toro, Calif. ‘ine 
F3D-2’s are expected to go to the Navy’s all-weather squadron at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and to the Marines at Cherry Point, N. C. 





























































Plant Space for B-57: The Glenn L. Martin Co. has no im- 
mediate plans to expand its Baltimore, Md., plant despite its recently 
acquired contract to build the B-57A twin-jet light bomber, USAF 
version of the British English Electric B.2 Canberra. A company 
spokesman said that while new plant space is needed for B-57 pro- 
duction, no new construction will be required. It is believed that 
Martin will use what was once its No. 2 plant, now used as an Army 
Signal Corps depot, for B-57 work, if control of the plant can be 
regained. The No. 2 plant has 1,500,000 square feet of floor space. 


B-47 Modification at Tulsa: Douglas Aircraft Co.’s new plant 
at Tulsa, Okla., scheduled to produce Boeing B-47C jet bombers 
later, will go to work “in the immediate future” on a B-47 modifica- 
tion program to get the plant in shape for production. The modifica- 
tion program will permit Douglas to train workers before actual 
production gets under way. The B-47 schedules have not been com- 
pletely worked out yet so Douglas does not know how many workers 
it will require at Tulsa. The company officially took over the Tulsa 
plant March 1. 


Packard Tooling Program: Packard Motor Car Co. will re- 
quire 14 months to tool up for production of the General Electric 
J-47 jet engine assigned to the company under the Air Force’s 
mobilization program. After the tooling work is completed, another 
10 months will be required before Packard hits peak production. 
During the two-year period, Packard’s employment, now 9,000, will 
be increased gradually until it reaches an estimated peak of 28,000. 


Lockheed Starts Delivery Hangar: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
is starting construction of a new $400,000 hangar at Palmdale, Calif., 
Airport. Occupancy of the hangar, which will serve as a delivery 
station for jet planes, is scheduled for mid-October. Designed for 
future extension, the hangar will cover an area of 165 by 180 feet 
and will have a door and clear interior span 150 feet wide and 40 
feet high. Topping one side of the hangar will be an electronics and 
radar testing station. A crew of about 25 will be assigned to the 
Palmdale depot. 


Third of Willow Run for Packets: Kaiser-Frazer Corp. will 
use only one-third of its Willow Run plant, about 1,000,000 square 
feet, for production of the Fairchild C-119 Packet. More than 20 car- 
loads of machine tools and other production equipment, much of it 
from Air Force tool reserve stocks, have arrived at the plant. Equip- 
ment is also being shipped to more than 50Q@ subcontractors who will 
supply about 35% of the C-119 sections for final assembly. 


New Helicopter: McCulloch Motors, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
developed a new entry in the helicopter field, the MC-4, a two-place 
tandem rotor helicopter. Flight tests have already begun on the 
plane. McCulloch is a manufacturer of single-cylinder industrial 
engines used to power target planes. During World War II the com- 
pany manufactured aircraft superchargers in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Materials Plan Modified: Modifications in the Controlled 
Materials Plan, scheduled to go into effect July 1, will cover only 
about 50% of the distribution of the three prime metals—steel, copper 
and aluminum. National Production Authority officials feel that com- 
plete control is unnecessary during a partial mobilization. 

—J. J. H. 




















PUSH-BUTTON SELF-STARTER FOR THE 









FIRST U.S. TURBOPROP TRANSPORT 








ANOTHER AIRGSGARGH FIRST! 


A flick of the switch...a 2750 hp 
Allison 501 engine roars into action. 
Seconds later a twin 501 is fired... 
and America’s first turboprop airliner 
is ready for takeoff. 

It’s the Convair Turboliner pur- 
chased by Allison Division of General 
Motors to demonstrate turboprop 
engines in air transports. This is the 
first turbine powered airliner in the 
world able to start its own engines an 
unlimited number of times. 

This self-starting system was pio- 
neered by AiResearch, working with 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. A 
low pressure pneumatic system, it con- 
sists basically of a small gas turbine 





in the following major categories: 


e AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels — is a leader 


the size of a hand valise and two small 
air turbine starters. It is the only self- 
contained, continuous self-starting 
system for turboprop and turbojet 
engines light enough to be airborne! 


Development of the AiResearch low 
pressure pneumatic power system was 
begun six years ago. It is also being 
used on the Navy Convair XP5Y 
turboprop flying boat and the Navy 
Douglas A2D turboprop dive bomber 
now in production. 

Another AiResearch first — this 
system reflects our technical skills and 
ability to solve problems of unusual 
difficulty in the field , 


of aeronautics. 








AiResearch lightweight gas turbine 







AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Air Turbine Refrigeration @ Cabin Superchargers @ Gas Turbines © Pneumatic Power Units © Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment @ Electric Actuators @ Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. C 4, Los Angeles 45, California 
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Integrally Stiffened Wings in Super Connie 


By Frep S. HUNTER 


OCKHEED Aircraft Corp. is mak- 

ing use of integral stiffening in 
wing surfaces of the L-1049C Super 
Constellation, the first such applica- 
tion in a transport airplane. 

Through its pioneering in this tech- 
nique in the fabrication of aircraft 
structures, Lockheed is gaining the 
additional structural strength to take 
full advantage of the increased horse- 
power of the compounded engine go- 
ing into the C version of the Super 
Connie without having to accompany 
it with an increase in structural 
weight in a corresponding degree. 

As a matter of fact, through ap- 
plication of the integral stiffening 
process in the under surfaces both of 
inner and outer wing panels an actual 
saving in weight is achieved even 
though an increase is made in sheet 
thickness. 

The 130,000-pound takeoff gross of 
the 113%-foot Super Constellation (it 
is 116 feet two inches with radar 
nose), made possible by the 3,250 
horsepower developed for takeoff by 
the Wright Turbo Cyclone C18DA-1 
engine, is 23,000 pounds higher than 
the maximum gross weight of the 
L-749, which is the latest model Con- 
stellation currently in use. This 
makes an increase in wing loading 
from 64.8 pounds to 78.8 pounds per 
square foot for the unchanged wing 
irea of 1,650 square feet. The first 
Constellation, incidentally, the Model 
19, initially had a gross of 86,250 
ounds with the same wing area. 


18-Ft. Section Added 
Adding 18.4 feet to the length of 
transport airplane as Lockheed has 
ene with the Super Constellation, 
eedless to say, involves a substan- 
al amount of weight for the section 
self. In addition, Lockheed is in- 
rporating such refinements as 18 
y 16-inch square-type windows re- 
uiring more stressing and therefore 
lore weight; a refrigeration system 
ipplying 17 to 19 tons of refriger- 
tion as compared to 10 to 13 tons 
1 the L-749; cabin pressure for 45,- 
00 feet; a new de-icer system, and 
nprovements in cockpit facilities, 
mong others, all requiring more 
‘eight. Landing gear, of course, is 
tronger and heavier and the higher 
orsepower rating of the Wright 
‘urbo Cyclone means a heavier power 
gg. Weight of the Turbo Cyclone, 
ncluding exhaust system, is given at 
443 pounds, or approximately 500 
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pounds more than the standard 
Wright Cyclone 18, making a differ- 
ential of around 2,000 pounds in the 
four engines themselves. 

In the L-1049C, Lockheed comes 
out of these modifications with an 
average operating weight empty of 
approximately 75,000 pounds, which 
is only 11,000 pounds greater than 
the 64,000 pounds of the current L- 
749. Landing weight for the Model 
1049C is 105,000 pounds (it goes up 
to 110,000 ponds in the cargo ver- 
sion) and zero fuel weight is 100,000 
pounds. This combination of weights 
translates into favorable payload al- 
lowances. The Model 1049C, at the 
foregoing empty operating weight, 
will carry a typical capacity payload 
of 25,000 pounds at normal cruising 
power with reserve fuel for three 
hours a distance of 2,600 miles. 


Two Super Versions 


There are two versions of 18.4- 
foot longer Super Constellation, the 
Model 1049 and the Model 1049C. 
Lockheed counts a cargo version of 
the latter as a third, designating it 
the Model 1049B. 

The L-1049 is powered with con- 
ventional C18CA-1 Wright Cyclone 
engines, which, with water injection, 
develop 2,700 horsepower for take- 
off. At a later point in the produc- 
tion line, however, a new engine, 


Hii 
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the C18CB-1, which develops 2,800 
horsepower for takeoff, will go into 
this model. This engine also has a 
higher blower gear ratio for more 
cruise and it has the compound en- 
gine cylinders and ignition system to 
make it readily convertible without 
much change in the power egg by 
sandwiching the geared turbine sec- 
tion between the main case and the 
rear assembly case. 

A weight increase has been effected 
in this model since its first announce- 
ment, although no integral stiffening 
is employed in the wing structure. 
At the time the first order was placed 
by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, the L-1049 
had a gross takeoff weight of 116,000 
pounds. Landing weight was 96,500 
pounds and zero fuel weight 91,500 
pounds. Subsequently, the takeoff 
gross was increased to 120,000 pounds, 
the landing weight to 98,500 pounds 
and the zero fuel weight to 93,500 
pounds. All of the EAL planes, as 
well as those ordered by TWA, will 
have the higher weights. 


Extensive Testing 


Lockheed’s_ initial Constellation 
venture in integral stiffening is be- 
ing made after a wide range of re- 
search and experimentation in the 
subject and the static testing of an 
experimental Constellation outer 





UNDERSIDE: of an integrally stiffened wing panel with reinforcement ribs machined on 
the face of the skin. Construction like this will be used by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to 
reduce weight, increase structural efficiency and obtain better aerodynamic properties in 


lower wing surfaces of the L-1049C Super Constellation. 
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Design lrends 


By Richard G. Worcester 











CASUAL reference to the Douglas XF4D-1 in the company’s annual re- 
port shows that this aircraft has made history. It is the world’s first, 
and only, jet to breast the sonic hump in level flight. Calculations show 
that from a performance standpoint at between 25,000 and 30,000 feet, its 
speed line just edges over M. 1.0. In other words the fall-off in the speed 
of sound with altitude is marginally greater than the fall-off in speed of 
the F4D. 
A friend writes to say that according to his slide rule the Lockheed 
F-90 would need 26,000 lbs. thrust to reach M 1.0 at sea level. We agree with 
another friend who put it at 21,000 Ibs. using the same figures (wing area 350 
sq. ft. and C, .05). But either way it is a prohibitive amount of thrust. 
Even if the Westinghouse J-34 engines were replaced by the world’s most 
powerful jets (two Allison J-35.A.23’s totalling 19,800 lbs. thrust) the F-90 
is still a decidedly subsonic airplane. As we pointed out a few weeks ago 
twelve different jets—or 13 if we add the B-47—can reach sonic speed in a 
dive while the Bell X-1 and Douglas D-558-II reach their best speeds in a 
climb towards 100,000 feet—the optimum altitude for the highest Mach 


number. 
e 


The statement in the British Parliament that the Canberra has 
a speed of “well over 500 mph” coincides with the news that the Rolls- 
Royce Avon jet has a thrust of the 6,500 lbs. for which it was designed. 
The widely held impression that the Canberra had a speed of ap- 
proaching 600 mph was undoubtedly caused by the fact that the 
thrust of the Avon was officially given more than a year ago as about 
7,000 lbs. Thus the Martin B-51 with a speed of 630 mph must be 
about 90 mph faster than the Canberra but with the penalty of 
nearly twice the wing loading. 


There were two interesting references in a new book Airplane Aero- 
dynamics. One was the picture (reproduced here) of a helical delta wing 
supersonic propeller. H. S. Ribner 
of the NACA establishes the case for 
this development as follows: “air- 
foils of triangular planforms exhibit 
relatively good lift-drag ratios at 
supersonic speeds for which the tri- 
angle is contained well within the 
Mach cone emanating from the 
apex.” Also shown is a typical con- 
ventional propeller of thin section 
with blades probably made of solid 
titanium and thickness ratio of 2-3%. 

The other item was a drawing 
of a supersonic seaplane with a con- 
ventional but watertight fuselage for 
static flotation and hydrofoils for 
takeoff and landing. This is obvi- 
ously similar to the Convair Skate 
which is generally believed to use 
centrally mounted hydrofoils of low 
aspect ratio. The book, written by 
D. O. Dommasch, Sydney Sherby and Thomas Connolly, is well worth getting. 





Because of serious illness in his immediate family in England, Mr. 
Worcester has returned to London and this column will be missing for 
an indefinite time. While in England Mr. Worcester will serve as cor- 
respondent for AMERICAN AVIATION and his contributions will appear 
regularly. 
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EXPERIMENTAL integrally-stiffened skin 


section for a Lockheed fighter plane 
produced by the forging method. Skin 
and ribbing forged in a single part re- 
places one ordinarily made by assembling 
and riveting 25 individual pieces. Wil- 
liam Schroeder is the Lockheed research 
engineer checking the part. 


wing structure made especially for 
the purpose. 

The experimental outer wing struc- 
ture was made interchangeable with 
the standard long-range Constellation 
outer wing, which serves as an in- 
tegral tank carrying 565 gallons of 
fuel. Step-by-step comparisons were 
made with outer wings produced by 
conventional methods. As expected, 
the external surfaces were excep- 
tionally smooth and, of course, free 
of rivets. 


No Skin Buckling 


Tests showed no skin buckling oc- 
curred under any design load con- 
ditions. Splices and bulkhead flange 
attachments were made with a single 
row of rivets through thick skin 
pads integral to the panels. There 
were no chordwise splices over the 
entire outer wing span. Examination 
showed the machined taper in skin 
thickness and stiffener height pro- 
vided optimum structural property 
at all stations. 

By integral stiffening of the lower 
portions both of the inner and outer 
wings of the Model 1049C, a weight 
saving amounting to 25% of the 
weight subject to redesign is realized, 
or approximately 440 pounds. Half 
of this is represented by elimination 
of splices and more efficient use of 
material. The other half is due to 
the weight of fuel tank sealing com- 
pound saved at stiffener-skin attach- 
ments. This latter feature of integral 
stiffening will produce lower mainte- 
nance costs in reducing tank strip- 
ping and re-sealing. 

Slabs or billets one inch thick are 
used in fabrication of the integrally 
stiffened skin structure in the Lock- 
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This is a portrait of the new Collins 37R-1 
antenna, made expressly for use with the Collins 
51R-17L two-way VHF communications system. It 
is designed for the most efficient radiation and recep- 
a tion of vertically polarized communications signals in 


the frequency range of 118 to 136 megacycles. Note 











the excellent radiation pattern and standing wave 
ratio graphed on this page. 


STANDING WAVE RATIO 


| 

| 
boo oe 4 * . . uM u L 2 7 The 37R-1 mounts externally on the skin of the 
TTT TI be on aircraft. Its mounting base, identical with the Collins 
type 37J-2 omni antenna, greatly simplifies installa- 
tion especially on pressurized aircraft. Only the r-f 


connector protrudes through the skin of the ship. 


We invite inquiries and investigation of this 
highly specialized and effective development. 







~ 
. 3 
Left to right: Collins 17L 
VHF communications 
transmitter and 51R VHF 
communications/omni 
navigation receiver as fur- 
nished in specially design- In aviation communications, it’s .. . 
ed dual shockmount. 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa = A 


11 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18 2700 West Olive Avenue, BURBANK 
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Maximum Landing Weight, pounds 
Maximum Zero Fuel Weight, pounds 


Fuel Capacity, U. S. gallons 
SPEEDS (MPH) 


Maximum at Sea Level with: 
4 Engines ft./min. 
3 Engines, ft./min. 


CEILINGS (Normal Rated Power) 


Service with 4 engines, feet 
Usable with 3 engines 
Usable with 2 engines 





Lockheed 1049C Super Constellation 


Characteristics 
Maximum Takeoff Weight, pounds .. 


Pe EE rrr ree 
Take Power, BHP/eng. .......... 


Maximum at Critical Altitude (Rated Power) .... 362 374 
Cruising at Critical Altitude at Maximum Cruise 

SN sierra ck ins avi icce cae am eauan meme eins 311 340 
Cruising at 10,000 Ft. with Maximum Cruise Power 302 316 
Cruising at 20,000 Ft. with Maximum Cruise Power 305 335 

TAKEOFF AND LANDING (Sea Level) 

Minimum Takeoff Run, Takeoff Flap Setting, feet 1,930 1,150 
Distance to Takeoff and attain a 50-foot Altitude 

from a Standing Start, Takeoff Flap Setting, feet 4,300 2,450 
CAA Takeoff Airport Length at Sea Level, feet .. 5,730 3,380 
Distance to Stop for a 50-foot Altitude, feet ....  ..... 3,410 
CAA Landing Airport Length at Sea Level, feet... ..... 5,050 


RATES OF CLIMB (Normal Rated Power and Hot Day Cowl Flap Setting) 


viede sake oe eey 1,195 1,880 
Serre eee 580 1,040 
sieht n talline sas 23,200 27,600 
cack caantaeiacs 18,100 23,000 

hares 9,800 


*Max. Landing Wt. for cargo version is 110,000. 
**Max. Zero Fuel Wt. for cargo version is 105,000. 
# Usable ceiling where rate of climb is 50-Ft./Min. 


100,000** 
four Wright Turbo Cyclone C18DA-1 
3,2 


130,000 Lbs, 105,900 Lbs. 








heed transport. The largest sheet 
used, between the main spars for the 
inner wing, is 32 feet long and four 
feet wide. The slabs are milled out 
with a $130,000 electrically guided 
Hydrotel milling machine recently 
installed by Lockheed for this and 
similar purposes. Taper in skin thick- 
ness is machined to precise toler- 
ances and the built-in ribs or stiff- 
eners are formed to provide inherent 
rigidity and support the skin in carry- 
ing major surface ‘stresses. 


The machine method admittedly is 
expensive, the cost of fabrication and 
the waste in raw materials routed out 
by the milling machine overcoming 
the savings in assembly, and it rep- 
resents no actual dollar saving in 
Lockheed’s manufacturing processes 
—yet. 

But the method eliminated 111 
separate parts from assembly oper- 
ations, not to mention no less than 
3,000 rivets. Since assembly and as- 
sembly tooling represent major cost 
items in aircraft production, it is 
readily apparent that improved proc- 
esses in this direction will inevitably 
result in substantial economies. Real 
progress in this respect is proceeding 
on several fronts. 

Lockheed’s research staff has been 
exploring extrusion, rolling, casting 
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and forging as well as machining 
from plate for more than two years. 
It currently has an experimental con- 
tract with the Air Materiel Command 
for the development of press-forging 
in conjunction with the Wyman- 
Gordon Co. at Grafton, Mass., whose 


18,000-ton Mesta is the largest ver- 
tical hydraulic press in the country 
as yet. The Air Materiel Command 
recently disclosed it had ordered tw: 
giant hydraulic presses of over 50,00( 
tons’ capacity from the Loewy Hydro 
press Co. of New York and expects t 
have them ready in 18 months. 

Press-forging of large aircraft sec 
tions in one operation will reduc« 
fabrication and assembly operations 
in aircraft plants to the minimum, 
thus saving both time and money, the 
latter despite the need for the huge 
presses which cost so much. At the 
same time, greater strength and 
lighter weight would be obtained t 
add payload capacity and range t 
the aircraft reduced. 

The forging method probably is the 
only feasible method for putting in 
tegral stiffening in the. thin-type 
wings now the fashion for fast jet 
fighters. Extrusions may be more 
satisfactory for some _ operations 
Lockheed is working on the use of 
a circular-section extrusion with reg- 
ularly spaced T-shaped stiffeners, 
which can be cut and flattened, in a 
later P2V model. The Reynolds 
Metals Co. recently developed such 
an extrusion in 61S, 24S and 75S al 
loys under an Air Force contract. 

The Super Constellation’s unde: 
wing is a forerunner of the type of 
construction which engineers say in 
evitably must go into the American 
jet transport when it is built. Upper 
as well as the lower wing surfaces 
of the jet transport will have in- 
tegral stiffening, Hall L. Hibbard, 
Lockheed’s vice president and chief 
engineer declared. Lockheed is now 
using the machine method to pro- 
duce certain integrally stiffened parts 
in its F-94 jet fighters. 











Largest Air Cooler— Refrigeration is important in aeronautical research, where 

it is necessary to cool air to extremely low temperatures to simulate high altitude condi- 

tions in wind tunnels. Here is the largest single installation of refrigeration equipment in 

the world—i4 Carrier Corp. i,500-horsepower freon compressors—which provide cold 

air for research at the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ Lewis Filght 
Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, O. 
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Airline Pilots Speak Up on Cockpit Visibility 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


HERE have been several promi- 

nent mid-air collisions involving 
transport-type aircraft in the post- 
war years. Possibly of greater im- 
portance than the small number of 
actual strikes is the high number 
of near-misses. A study of cockpit 
visibility, made by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration at its Tech- 
nical Development and Evaluation 
Center, shows that one of every four 
airline pilots has experienced such 
a near-miss. 

Principal source of CAA material 
on pilot experience was a question- 
naire sent to 6,061 airline pilots 
through the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. Twenty-two percent of the 
questionnaires were completed and 
returned, 1,342 pilots providing de- 
tailed information on their operating 
experience as it relates to cockpit 
visibility. 

In addition to the 25% (344 pilots) 
reporting near-misses as a result of 
poor visibility from the cockpit, 
another .8% were involved in actual 
taxi accidents and .5% had a col- 
lision in the air with another aircraft 
or struck an object during takeoff 
or landing. 


Pilots Make Suggestions 


Pilots had many simple suggestions 
to make to bring about slight im- 
provements in visibility. Typical of 
hese were the relocation of the mag- 
etic compass from the critical area 
n the center of the windshield, astro- 
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dome-type windows to permit the 
pilot to view the top and rear of the 
plane, elimination of curved panes 
and corner windows causing distor- 
tion, improvements in double-pane 
windows to eliminate double images, 
more effective windshield deicing and 
defogging, more positive “off” pos- 
tioning of windshield wipers and gen- 
eral improvement in their operation, 
better seat adjustment, etc. 


More important than these griev- 
ances is the general conclusion 
drawn from CAA’s study. Appar- 
ently there are no general standards 
on which manufacturers base cock- 
pit arrangements to insure minimum 
acceptable visibility standards—in 
many cases the manufacturers’ data 
on their own aircraft is incomplete 
or inaccurate as compared with the 
production aircraft. 

How qualified were the pilots to 
answer these questions? The aver- 
age flight hours of the pilots answer- 
ing the questionnaire was 4,750 hours. 
Flight times on the models which the 
pilot was flying at the time of the 
survey varied from three hours to 
14,000 hours averaging as follows: 


Douglas DC-3 ....... 1,811 hours 
Douglas DC-4 ....... 1,659 hours 
Douglas DC-6 ....... 535 hours 


Lockheed Constellation 916 hours 


Convair 240 .... 284 hours 
Martin 2-0-2 459 hours 
Boeing 307 ....... .. 674 hours 
COE ivccaconcceses 187 hours 


The final approach to landing was 
considered the most critical maneu- 


ver where visibility is concerned by 
23% of these pilots. Gliding turns 
were next in the order of importance 
with 21% of the pilots singling this 
maneuver out, then came taxiing 
with 17%, landing with 10%, cruising 
and straight climb with 8% each, 
etc. 

Ninety-six percent of the pilots felt 
it necessary to see some external por- 
tion of the aircraft (see drawing). 
Wing tips were considered as within 
this group by 92% of the pilots, 
nacelles and propellers by 97% and 
the main landing gear by 66%. As 
shown in the chart, pilots found vary- 
ing amounts of head and body move- 
ment acceptable in an attempt to see 
these parts. For instance, 79% felt 
it would be acceptable to require 
moderate movement of the head and 
body in order to see the wing tips. 

Essentially the pilot’s view from 
the cockpit is controlled by the out- 
line of the cockpit windows. The 
larger the window opening the better 
the visibility. It is desirable to pro- 
vide a wide angle of vision, possibly 
125-130 degrees either side of the 
windshield centerline. Similarly it 
is necessary to be able to see for- 
ward and down and forward and up 
during all maneuvers in the air and 
on the ground. 


Cut-Off Angle 


The cut-off angle, defined by the 
edges of the window, control the 
amount of the vision. The nature of 
obstructions, such as support posts, 
combine with the type and curvature 
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PILOTS CONSIDER it important to see the ground immediately 
ahead of the aircraft. The lower edge of the windshield or the 
nose of the plane generally dictate the pilot's vision in this area. 
Above are two charts showing the pilot's desires as to minimum 
forward ground distance visible in the taxi at the touchdown 
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condition (left) and during taxiing operations (right). The 
white boxes show existing minimum distance visible, the black 
boxes the minimum distance of vision desired by the pilots of 
the particular airplane and the vertical line the mean distance 
computed from the answers of all pilots. 
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CAA'S SURVEY of over 6,000 pilots showed that 96% of those who answered felt it 
necessary to see some external part of the airplane. Shown above is a breakdown of 
relative importance placed on being able to see specific parts of the plane. 


of the enclosure to determine the 
quality of vision that may be ex- 
pected. 

For example, less than half of the 
pilots involved were satisfied with 
the forward ground distance visible 
at the time of touchdown. This is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart 
in which is shown the geometric mean 
value, 75 feet, for ground distance 
visible. The white box shows the ex- 
isting minimum and the black box 
the minimum distance desired by the 
pilot for that particular airplane. 

With the Convair 240 and Martin 
2-0-2, pilots now see the ground at 


GER steaicnr ciwe 3% 

GE toxc-orr nun 3%, 
cvs turns re. 
ee CRUISING 8%, 
aS STRAIGHT CLIMe 8%» 





PINAL APPROACH 23 %/a) 


MOST CRITICAL operation in so far as 

cockpit visibility is concerned, the pilots 

reported, is the final approach. This is 

followed by gliding turns and then 
taxiing. 
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a point closer than the average de- 
sired by pilots of all types of aircraft 
and some 40 feet closer than what the 
pilots of these planes consider ade- 
quate. While the Constellation pilots 
see 80 feet as the minimum forward 
ground distance visible at touchdown, 
the existing condition is 155 feet. 


Another chart is presented here 
showing the equivalent information 
for the aircraft during taxiing. 


Eye-Level Factor 


While the cutoff angles formed by 
the window dimensions are the prin- 
cipal factors affecting visibility, other 
factors are important. Pilot eye level 
is important. A detailed survey of 
the Douglas DC-3 and the pilots who 
fly it indicated that in many cases 
the pilot eye level is not in practice 
what it is assumed to be in studies 
related to visibility. Twenty pilots 
listed seat adjustment on all types 
of aircraft, a factor controlling pilot 
eye level, as inadequate. 

The study indicated that many 
pilots feel the pilot should be quite 
close to the windshield and that 
visibility suffers as the pilot seat is 
moved further from the panel. Simi- 
larly the closeness of the pilot’s head 
to the side windows is a major fac- 
tor in controlling maximum view in 
certain maneuvers. The study un- 
covered considerable new information 
on the effect of airplane attitude on 
visibility. 


The entire report, “Airline Pilot 









Questionnaire Study on Cockpit Visi- 
bility Problems,” by George L. Pig- 
man and Thomas M. Edwards, is 
available as Technical Development 
Report No. 123 from CAA, Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Westinghouse Electric Appliance Divi- 
sion, Mansfield, Ohio, has received a 
“multi-million dollar” contract for pro- 
duction of pylons for fuel tanks and ex- 
ternal armament for the Republic F-84 
Thunderjet .. . Bill Jack Scientific In- 
strument Co., Solano Beach, Calif., has 
purchased a 60-acre site at Anza Village 
near Riverside, Calif., where a $1,200,- 
000 steel frame plant will be erected 
for the manufacture of defense products 
Employment at the plant is expected to 
reach 4,000 within a year .. . Riverside 
Metal Co., Riverside, N. J., has received 
two Air Force contracts totalling over 
$200,000 for aircraft landing gear posi- 
tion indicators and rocket trap and 
spacer assemblies 

A new $1,500,000 aero plant is being 
constructed by Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Co. for the manufacture of 
automatic pilots, electronic fuel gage 
systems and gyroscopes . . Aviation 
Engineering Corp., manufacturers of 
capacitance fuel gages and other air- 
craft instruments, has moved from 
Ozone Park to larger facilities in Wood- 
side, L. I, N. Y.... Albert G. Hand- 
schumacher has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Lear, Inc., and will assume re- 
sponsibilities of assistant general man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids, Mich., plant. 

Modglin Company, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has formed a Metal Working Di- 
vision headed by M. G. Simpson, and is 
expanding its facilities by some 50,000 
sq. ft. to handle contracts and subcon- 
tracting of aircraft parts and sub-as- 
semblies made of stainless steel, alumi- 
num, aluminum alloys and magnesium. 

. The headquarters plant and engi- 
neering laboratories of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s new Electronic Tube 
Division will be located on a 100-acre 
tract near Elmira, N. Y....R. W. Rich- 
ardson, manager of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.’s Aviation Products Division, 
has been named assistant to the vice 
president in charge of original equip- 
ment and government sales ... Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has named L. T. Cal- 
lahan manager of operations of the 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Divisions at Lynn 
and Everett, Mass. 

Charles H. Barnes has joined Mele- 
tron Corp., Los Angeles manufacturers 
of pressure actuated switches for air- 
craft, as special assistant to the presi- 
dent ... Al Harting has been named 
employment manager of Southwest Air- 
motive Co., Love Field, Dallas, Tex., in 
addition to his duties as public relations 
and advertising director . . Bendix 
Radio Division of Bendix Aviation Corp 
has named Thomas J. Fleming assistant 
director of purchases. He is succeeded 
as plant engineer by Thomas M. Mur- 
phy, Jr., with J. Russeli Sandstrom as 
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(¢ Industrial 
' Wire & Cable 


@ The quality of Auto-Lite Wire 
and Cable is the result of nearly 
40 years of experience, research 
and advanced laboratory tests. 
This, plus the tremendous out- 
put possible in Auto-Lite plants 
at Port Huron, Michigan and 
Hazelton, Pa., makes Auto-Lite 
a logical source of supply for 
wire to fit every need. Address 
inquiries to: 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


Wire and Cable Division 
Port Huron, Mich. | Hazelton, Pa. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


® Reexamination requirements relating to flight engineers, navigators, 
control-tower operators and dispatchers have been amended to enable 
an applicant who has failed one or more sections of the written CAA 
test to retake it after receiving five hours’ special instruction. A 
similar provision was previously provided for other airmen tests 
but this group had to wait 30 days before reexamination. 


© A military standard for photographic lenses has been adopted and 
the U. S. Air Force has been named custodian of the standard for 
which it will draw up specifications. 


® To promote development of a more satisfactory position light sys- 
tem for transport aircraft CAB has amended portions of Civil Air 
Regulation Part 4b permitting operators to vary the flashing se- 
quence of the position lights. 


© An electronic test unit which tests the course selector headings of 
the omni-range receiver to an accuracy of plus or minus % degree 
has been developed by Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies at Minneapolis’ 
Wold-Chamberlain Airport. It can also be used to check right, left 
and center courses of the ILS runway localizer. 


® Final agenda for the 1951 Air Transport Association’s engineering 
and maintenance conference, to be held at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago April 24, 25 and 26, is now available from Allen W. Dallas, 
ATA, 1107 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


® Possible effects of extremely high altitudes on the brain and other 
nerve cells will be the subject of studies to be conducted by two 
researchers under a grant by the Public Health Service. The studies 
will be conducted by Dr. J. Francis Hartmann of the University of 
Minnesota and Dr. Marion E. Bunch of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


® An order to build downward-thrusting ejection seats for the Boeing 
B-47 and B-52 jet bombers has been received from the U. S. Air 
Force by Stanley Aviation Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


© A U. S. Air Force contract for the overhaul of Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Junior engines has been awarded Southwest Airmotive Co., 
Love Field, Dallas. This is the second such contract received by 
SAC in recent months. 


© A $479,805 heavy maintenance contract with the U. S. Navy has 
been awarded Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for the overhaul of two Navy 
R60 Lockheed Constitutions. Work will take about 26 weeks. 


® Grand Central Aircraft Co. is installing an “E” type fuel system, 
new outer wing panels and fuel dump chutes in a Douglas DC-4 for 
Pacific Northern Airlines in its shops at Glendale, Calif. The plane 
was a former Navy RS5D. 


@® A combination rifle and shotgun that fits into a standard U. S. Air 
Force survival kit has been announced by the Air Materiel Command. 


® Los Angeles Airways logged 5,997 hours of helicopter time in 1950, 
flying 364,256 miles without incident at a cost of $1.20 per mile, two 
cents per mile below the 1949 rate despite rising costs. 


® A new device for countersinking holes in heavy-gauge sheet metal 
which will reduce the time ordinarily required for this operation 
by 80% and the man-hour costs by 90% has been developed by Boeing 
Airplane Co. The new unit, to be marketed by Buckeye Tools Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio, cuts a %-inch hole in 75ST aluminum alloy in 30-40 
seconds as compared with 3% minutes by comparable methods. 


®A contract for demothballing an undisclosed number of Boeing 
B-29’s has been awarded Lockheed Aircraft Service by the USAF. 
The planes are now in storage at Pyote, Texas. After demothballing 
they will be flown to Marietta, Georgia, for overhaul by LAS. 


@ New non-stop speed record of 10 hours and 23 minutes from Japan 
to Hawaii was set recently by a Boeing C-97A operated by the 
Pacific Division of the Military Air Transport Service in the Korean 
Airlift. Average speed was 375 mph, top two-hour speed of 450 mph. 
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his assistant. Rebert E. Wine is the new 
manager of subcontracting for Bendix 
Radio. 


























Stark 


W. T. “Tom” Stark, formerly with 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been 
named executive vice president and 
director for United Aircraft Products, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio . . . Airwork Corp., 
Millville, N. J., has extended its dis- 
tributorship on Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft parts to include Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. 

Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., has 
purchased all of the oustanding stock 
of Metalco, Inc., also of Jackson, who, 





Newest ver-e 
sion of Walter 
Kidde's visual smoke detector is shown 
here. The visual detector eliminates 
the complexity of electronic equipment 
and should prove easier to maintain. 
Windows shown in this instrument, which 
fits in a standard instrument panel 
opening, are in a tubular section through 
which air from the sampling areas is 
drawn. Although the flashing light 
source in the detector is normally in- 
visible, reflection of light from smoke 
particles in the air offers a flashing 
fire signal. Unit weighs 1/4 pounds. 


Visual Detector— 
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On the ground. 


The Douglas **Globemaster” is one of the Air Force’s 
biggest transport planes. But on the ground, this big 
bird is a sitting duck . . . as susceptible as delicate 
equipment to damage from water and weather. 

That’s why the Air Force gives it special attention. 
Wings and fuselage are covered tight against snow, 
ice and rain . . . but covers are equipped with 
zippers, so strategic parts may be inspected or re- 
paired without taking the wraps off. 

Conmar zippers can be depended on to work 


quickly and smoothly under any conditions. They're 


isa sitting duck, 





rust-prool ...and can be furnished so as to be water- 
repellent and mildew-resistant. They lock firmly. 
won't slip once they are locked. They stand up un- 
der severe cross-pull strain. For coverings, uphol- 
stery...for any of the 200 different applications in 
the aviation industry, there’s a Conmar zipper to do 
the pertect closing job. 

When ordering zippers under specifications QMC 
100-31, AN 229, or V-F 106, call any of the Conmar 
offices listed below. They are ready to help you with 


valuable information. 


Conmar zippers 


Conmar, Newark 1, N. J. Direct N.Y. Phone: Rkctor 2-9800 
BRANCHES: Atlanta e Baltimore 


Boston +» Chicago - Cincinnati + Cleveland - Dallas 


Los Angeles + Minneapolis - Philadelphia - Rochester - St. Louis + San Francisco 
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synonymous with precision 





Its dependability established through the years, the 
Kollsman name signifies the ultimate in craftsmanship 
and engineering skill. In the fields of instrumentation 
and remote control — especially where a pressure- 
sensitive element is the prime mover — Kollsman has 
no peer. 

Aircraft Instruments and Controls 
Varying Resistance Pickups * Flight Test Instruments 
e 
Special Purpese Miniature Motors 
a 
Optical Instruments 
Binoculars * Periscopic Sextants * Optical Components 
a 
Remote Indicating and Control Systems 
as functions of 
Air Speed, Altitude, Acceleration, 

Mach Number, Differential Pressure, etc. 


For precision and dependability 


ook to KOLLSMAN 


INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
Elmhurst, New York @ Glendale, California 
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as an Aeroquip subcontractor, has been 
furnishing special hose fittings, tube 
bends, etc. The newly acquired com- 
pany will be operated as a subsidiary 
of Aeroquip, with Kenneth Meyerholtz, 
chief production engineer and plant 
superintendent of Aeroquip, as presi- 
dent and Don Mortlock as vice presi- 
dent and general manager ... Greer 
Hydraulics, Inc., has appointed Thomp- 
son Engineering Service, 708 Hemphill 
St., Fort Worth, Tex., to handle sales 
and service of Greer aircraft main- 
tenance and test equipment in south- 
western U. S. Harold B. Webb, 918 N 
Kenilworth Ave., Glendale, Calif., will 
service the west coast for Greer. 

C. V. Johnson, manager of landing 
gear and administrative engineering, 
has been named manager of the Mish- 


| awaka, Ind., plant of Bendix Products 








Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 





Daily Plane Utilization 
International 
Nov. Dec. 
American .. 4 eng. pass... 4:11 4:08 
Braniff 4 eng. pass... 7:55 7:53 
c&s 2 eng. pass. . 8:33 8:24 
4 eng. pass. 10:54 7:41 
Colonial ... 4 eng. pass... 5:16 5:13 
Eastern 4 eng. pass 9:24 9:27 
National 4 eng. pass 7:44 7:34 
cargo ... 3:12 2:04 
Northwest.. 4 eng. pass. 9:26 9:05 
4 eng. pass. 10:54 14:24 
Panagra ... 2 eng. pass 3:53 3:42 
4 eng. pass. . 5:31 6:08 
cargo . 3:30 3:19 
Pan American 
Latin 
American... 2 eng. pass. . 3:23 3:42 
4 eng. pass 6:05 7:25 
ee 4:56 4:13 
Atlantic .. 2 eng. pass. 1:01 1:14 
4 eng. pass... 4:49 5:11 
CAF@O ...... OH scce 
Pacific .. 4 eng. pass... 6:15 6:18 
CD sconces > ee 
Alaska ... 4 eng. pass.. 6:33 6:24 
cargo , 7:15 8:41 
TWA ... 4 eng. pass. . 7:25 8:05 
OT Kaceons 4:15 1:53 
United . 4 eng. pass... 4:34 4:43 
Feederlines 
All 
American. DC-3 .. 5:16 5:29 
Bonanza.. DC-3 . 4:03 4:39 
Central .. Beech A-35 3:14 2:00 
DC-3 . 6:23 6:14 
Empire .. DC-3 4:54 4:39 
Frontier DC-3 7:08 7:08 
Lake 
Central DC-3 . 5:44 4:52 
Beech Bonanza 2:33 1:31 
MCA . DC-3 .. 6:00 6:21 
Mid-West. Cessna 190 5:11 3:32 
Ozark* .. DC-3. 3:45 3:45 
Piedmont. DC-3 . 7:04 7:07 
Pioneer .. DC-3 . 7:16 6:28 
Robinson. DC-3 .. 5:34 6:04 
Southern. DC-3 7:04 6:34 
Southwest DC-3 5:15 5:15 
Trans- 
Texas .... DC-3. 6:34 6:15 
West 
Coast a 3:39 3:41 
Wiggins Cessna T-50 .. 2:22 2:28 
Wis. 
Cent. Lockheed 10A.. 7:32 7:14 
* Ozark began operations Septem- 
ber 26, 1950. Utilization for Septem- 
ber was 2:07 and for October 2:38 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


PALLET TRUCK: The’ Model “W” Tow- 
motor electric pallet truck, engineered to 
handle pallet-loads up to 4,000 pounds is 
described in a new folder available from the 
literature department of Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


HEAT TREAT: Current technical and op- 
erating information on heat treating metal- 
lurgy and practice is described in a new 
eight-page illustrated bulletin being circu- 
lated by Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 
1, Ohio. 


FLOW RATE TESTING: A technical re- 
port containing comprehensive data on the 
newest technical developments of fluid flow- 
rate testing for the aviation industry is be- 
ing circulated by Fischer & Porter Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. Technical bulletin A-9C-4 avail- 
able on request. 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS: A 19-page 
booklet, B-4595, describing the Life-Line 
type SK direct current motors and genera- 
tors is available from Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
The illustrated booklet features design de- 
tail. 


WELDING ALLOYS CHART: Complete 
specifications on some 100 different Eutectic 
low-temperature welding alloys are covered 
by a new reference chart available from 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. A six-page folder which 
can be filed or bound or unfolded to an 
11 x 23-inch chart for wall mounting. 


STUD DRIVERS: A four-page bulletin 
now available describes the “Aero-Thread” 
stud driver for use in driving or extracting 





AIRPORT RECORDER—This is the new 
four-channel airport recorder, designed 
and built by Brush Development Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to meet CAA's re- 
quirements for recording of communica- 
tions messages transmitted between con- 
troliers and pilots. It provides four hours 
of continuous unattended recording with 
two hours as normal operating time with 
stand-by protection against unit failure. 
Separate tape erasing and play-back 
units are provided. Designed for safe 
operation and ease of maintenance. 
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Transp. ri Splicing— Martin 4-0-4's_in final assembly. The Glenn L. Martin 


Co. has now spliced the first production airplane and will start making deliveries this 
spring. 


studs without marring the threads or mush- 
rooming the end. Bulletin includes infor- 
mation on operation of the driver. Bulletin 
236-R. Heli-Coil Corp., 47-23 35th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

AIRPORT LIGHTING: Medium-intensity 
lighting equipment for small airports and 


for secondary runways and taxiways at 
large airports are covered in a new 28-page 
booklet recently released by Line Material 
Co., Airport Lighting Division, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Bulletin 49090 includes compre- 
hensive instructions for installing three dif- 
ferent types of system. 
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Fractional H.P. 
Electric Motors! 


Precision Guilt 
for DEPENDABILITY 


Complete facilities for engineering, tool- 
ing and assembly of electric motors up to 
6" maximum O.D. of the following types: 
Direct current—6 volts to 220 volts 
Universal motors—6 volts to 220 volts 
Induction motors—cor ti | voltag 
Shaded pole motors—conventional 
voltages 
400 cycle motors of the smaller sizes 


Also precision electro mechanical 
assemblies 


Experience and precision workmanship 
assure you of motors of dependable - 
formance to fit your pte meen mah oi 
1/1000 H.P. up to % H.P. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF 
EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING 


Fractional H.P. Motors 


Here is a |, dep source 
with a reputation for quality and a 
background of electrical engineering 
research and design. 
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adsed 


MET-L-FLEX MOUNTS 





LOCKHEED P2V-4 


Finet All-Metal * All-Weather 


VIBRATION & SHOCK MOUNTS 


MET-L-FLEX mounting systems 
aboard the P2V-4 protect vital equip- 
ment during long all-weather ‘‘sub- 
killer” missions. Robinson is first 
with all-metal mounts approved 
under JAN-C-172A and AN-E-19. 


Write today. 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Litre Settion 


By William D. Perreault 








ECENTLY another airline lost a pilot via a cabin door which opened in 

flight. The losses and near-losses associated with cabin doors which come 
open in flight are a matter of record. The step-type cabin doors on the 
modified Douglas DC-3’s have been a matter of particular concern among the 
airlines. Numerous methods for providing secondary safety catches have 
been proposed. One airline actually had CAA Regional approval for such an 
arrangement. Working within the letter of the regulations, CAA has yet to 
approve a locking arrangement which suits the requirements of these planes. 
Certainly, in the light of past experience, CAA should accept the best the 
industry has to offer, if it can not suggest something better, for this critical 


situation. 
* 


Speaking of safety, several items relating to this subject have 
come to our attention of late. One of these is an announcement from 
London that the British Air Registration Board will ask ICAO to 
require backward-facing seats on all transports. The proposal, prob- 
ably prompted at this time by Britain’s recent experience (Extra 
Section, Feb. 19) which proved beyond reasonable doubt the value 
of this type of arrangement in actual accidents, will be made during 
the conference of the Airworthiness Division now going on. 

eo 


Every now and then a company produces a worthwhile cartoon-type 
instruction booklet. E. I. du Pont has produced such a booklet: “Tank Talk.” 
It’s aimed primarily at cleaning and maintenance of fuel storage tanks, a 
job with which some of the airlines are undoubtedly faced, but also contains 
many interesting pointers applicable to general handling of fuels and safety 
equipment. A job of this type, instead of the usual dry presentation, would 
be a useful contribution to aircraft fuel-tank resealing. du Pont’s Petroleum 
Chemicals Division at Wilmington, Del., is circulating the booklet. 

. 


North American’s John M. Wuerth told members of the In- 
stitute of Navigation a few facts about a flight to the planet Venus 
and some of its problems. In the fashion of past interplanetary en- 
thusiasts, Wuerth said it would take 146 days to reach Venus along 
an efficient route. But we were interested in the navigational prob- 
lem. In his attempt to intersect the orbit of Venus, the pilot of this 
rocket ship has some close figuring to do. Wuerth claimed that an 
initial error of one-tenth of a mile per second in the timing of the 
rocket cut-off would cause the ship to miss the target by 6,500,000 


miles. 
* 


Either by choice or by occupation many of us do not get the oppor- 
tunity to make much use of a slide rule. When we do resort to one we are 
so clumsy with it that we lose interest. Engineers at Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany have designed their own pocket-size slide rule aimed specifically at 
general aeronautical problems and keyed accordingly for quick use without 
cross-reference to basic texts. In addition to conventional C, D and A scales, 
it has 20 “scales” peculiar to aviation problems: Mach number, true air speed, 
density altitude, temperature rise, etc. Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., is handling the manufacture and sale of the Sky Rule 


in a leather pocket case with instruction manual at $10.85 each. 


A number of new aviation products are included in a list of 
products, processes and techniques available for licensing issued by 
The Institute of Inventive Research. The IIR, a nonprofit scientific 
foundation located in San Antonio, Texas, aids in the development, 
patenting, testing and marketing of new products. This year’s list 
includes a new aircraft fuel gage, a coupling device, engine and flight 
factor in@tator, a celo-position finder and @™panoramic sextant. 
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Luggage Scale 


A new scale for fast handling of pas- 
senger luggage has been introduced by 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Known as the “Flight King”, the new 
unit features heavy-duty construction 
and an extra-large platform. The dials 
are arranged to permit both the agent 
and the passenger to read baggage 
weight, and graduations are available in 
combination metric-avoirdupois arrange- 
ments. The top plate of the scale is 


flanged to avoid damage to baggage. 
Now in use at domestic and 


interna- 





tional terminals, “Flight King” was de- 
veloped at the request of several air- 
lines. 

When contacting the Philadelphia 
Division, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 1100 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa., 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Control-Cable Connector 


Disconnecting aircraft control cables 
for overhaul or adjustment is only a 
matter of seconds with a new unit 
developed by Pacific Scientific Co. 
called the “Speed-Rig.” The Speed-Rig 
eliminates the necessity of safety-rewir- 
ing the shank each time a cable as- 
sembly is disconnected. When properly 
adjusted for cable tension and safety- 
wired in position, it stays that way. 
Disconnects can be made without dis- 
turbing the rig by cutting one wire loop 
that secures the lever in safety posi- 
tion. 

In disconnecting cables, the Speed- 
Rig lever is opened, increasing the 
length of the unit, permitting the sepa- 
ration of the cable without disturbing 
the turnbuckle portion. Using the high 
leverage of the Speed-Rig handle, the 
cable rig load is easily restored by clos- 
ing the unit. This leverage feature 
assists riggers where installations are 
hard to reach. No tools are necessary 
to adjust tension as the lever provides 
an easy method of turning the barrel 
as a turnbuckle. 

The Speed-Rig is designed to with- 
stand 110% of the breaking strength of 
the cable and, with the handle safety- 
wired in closed position, it cannot open 
if the cable becomes slack. The Speed- 
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Rig is made in two types, the stand- 
ard turnbuckle type which fits existing 
turnbuckle terminals and the swage 
type which may be swaged directly to 
the cable, eliminating the terminals. 
At present this unit is made to fit cables 
of 1/16-inch diamenter through 3/16- 
inch diameter. 

When contacting Pacific Scientific Co., 
1430 Grande Vista Ave., Los Agneles 23, 
Calif., please mention AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION. 


Hot-Cold Test Stand 


A self-contained hot-cold test stand 
for testing aircraft components at tem- 
peratures ranging from —70° F. to +230° 
has been announced by Electro Mech- 
anical Devices. A deep well in the test 
stand will handle parts measuring up 
to 6 x 6 x 8 inches. A temperature 
selector controls deep-well temperature 
throughout the entire range. The mobile 
stand, 30 x 40 x 54 inches in size, re- 
quires only power and water supply and 





these are handled by flexible connectors. 
Incorporates totally enclosed motors, 
automatic relief valves, explosion-proof 
electrical components, etc. Refrigerant 
used is a methoethanol solution, easy to 
service. 

When contacting Electro Mechanical 
Devices, Division, George L. Nankervis 
Co., 19255 W. Davison, Detroit 23, Mich., 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 









New Mirror 


A new lightweight, unbreakable mir- 
ror suitable for use in aircraft applica- 
tions is being marketed by Flexmir, 
Inc. The new non-glass mirror weighs 
one-third as much as glass, is available 
in silver, gold, pastels and many other 
colors. The manufacturer claims it is 
shock resistant, will not steam up or 
cloud in frost nor distort at 160° F. 
or down to —40°. Flexmir’s non-glass 
mirror can be molded for quantity pro- 
duction, cut into circles, squares, arcs 
and beveled form. It is made from 


FLEXMIR 


DIAWARIT 





Plexiglass, Lucite and a third exclu- 
sive patented material which gives it 
an abrasion-resistant finish. Sheets of 
magic mirror gage from .060 to 50 and 
can be made up to one-inch thick. Now 
in use by aircraft manufacturers and 
airlines. 

When contacting Flexmir Products, 
Inc., 20-28 Broome St., Newark 3, N. J 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION 


Thumweld 


A new metal-fastening device, known 
as “Thumweld,” and designated as a 
permanent fastener for rapid assembly 
or disassembly has been introduced by 
The American Shower Door Co. Used 
to replace screws or bolts securing 
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parts such as inspection plates, access 
plates, housings, panels, instruments, 
ete., the “Thumweld” is applied from 
one side through a 3/16-inch hole 
While thumb pressure will lock the 
fastener it grips as securely as a metal 
screw or bolt, according to the manu- 
facturer. Easily released with a screw- 
driver or thumb nail. Available for hole 
sizes ranging from % to % inch and 
for metal thicknesses up to % inch. 

When contacting The American 
Shower Door Co., 1028 La Brea, Los 
Angeles, Calif., please mention AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
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MONTEVIDEO 


You see it everywhere—businessmen turning to 
prosperous Latin America for new business opportunities, 
new sales outlets, sources of supply . . . pleasure-travelers 
seeking, and finding, gaiety, luxury and beauty in glamorous 
Latin America. Yes, the swing is to Latin America, 


and BRANIFF 


You hear it everywhere: Braniff is best. For service, scenery 





SCENIC SPLENDOR marks your Braniff flight all the 
way through Latin America. Typical are the famous 


and dependability ... you can’t beat Braniff's express routes to voleances, Mt. Iilimani and Mt. Misti in the Bolivian 
. Z . % a " Andes — breath-taking sights from your Braniff-Liner. 
all of Latin America. First choice of those in the know is 5 


Braniff's “E] Conquistador” de luxe DC-6 sky-sleeper all the 
way to Rio or Buenos Aires. Luxury lounges by day, bed 
size berths at night—cocktails, gourmet meals—all the trimmings! 
Favorite of the budget minded is Braniff’s “El Intercontinental” 
—standard DC-4 Skyliner service from the U.S.A. to Argentina, 
Choose whichever you prefer, but for service, 
scenery and dependability choose Braniff and you'll get 
more for your money. Any Braniff office or travel 


ill hel tri = Wi, : web 

agency wil e ou an your (trip. —— — 

8 y P y P y P GREAT CITIES of millions offer big opportunities. Com- 

bine business and pleasure in beautiful Buenos Aires, 

Q OMEGA Official Braniff Timepiece pictured above, third city im the Western Hemisphere — 
or in Rio de Janeiro; Sao Paulo, Lima, Panama, Havana. 


Braniff International Airways + Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
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World-Wide Air Coach Services Coming ? 


. . « CAB Opens Door for Reduced-Fare Atlantic Schedules 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


N WHAT could eventually lead 

to world-wide scheduled air coach 
services, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last week urged immediate consid- 
eration be given by airlines to a 
trans-Atlantic coach operation and 
promised itself to give interim as- 
sistance to the lines by curbing over- 
seas charter activities. 

Best estimates are that, barring 
world-wide conflict, a frill-less serv- 
ice will be offered at reduced fares 
on high-density aircraft flying the 
Atlantic late this year or in early 
1952. How long it will take for the 
service to become world-wide is prob- 
lematical but industry observers feel 
that once the all-important trans-At- 
lantic question is resolved, the over- 
all battle is more than half won. 

To this end, CAB has invited for- 
eign governments, particularly Euro- 
pean governments, to give early 
thought to an Atlantic coach-type 
operation. This invitation being in 
addition to the suggestion passed on 
to interested airlines, including for- 
eign carriers, to study the question 
immediately. 


Sudden Switch 


Considering the fact that CAB has 
in the past repeatedly turned down 
proposals of Pan American World 
Airways to start such an operation 
in the Atlantic area, the Board’s sud- 
den support may seem somewhat sur- 
prising. 

Actually, it all grows out of a 
problem which, in recent years, has 
seen hundreds of trans-Atlantic 
charter flights operated to the ap- 
parent detriment of certificated U. S. 
flag carriers during the summer 
tourist season. 

Faced with this problem last sum- 
mer, the Board adopted a policy 
under which over a hundred charter 
flights were authorized by special 
exemption orders. Similarly, so- 
called non-profit organizations acting 
as intermediaries between passengers 
and airlines were issued exemptions 
to act in a capacity not unlike that 
of forwarders of freight. U. S. lines 
participating were  non-scheduled 
carriers or carriers not certificated to 
operate scheduled trans-Atlantic 
flights. 

In _ addition, 


numerous’ charters 


were flown by foreign airlines such 
as British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, Sabena, E] Al Israel, and others. 
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But all the while, U. S. flag lines 
operated their regular services at 
substantially higher charges with 
ample space available to handle all 
of the traffic which moved via charter 
flights. 

Result was that CAB, in the fall of 
1950, ordered its staff to conduct a 
thorough examination of the situation 
with the idea of coming up with not 
only a solution for the summer of 
1951, but a long-range answer that 
would further the development of in- 
ternational aviation. 

In this respect, the Board dis- 
pensed with lengthy procedural steps 
and through its Air Transport Ex- 
aminer L. Orville Cameron conducted 
numerous informal conferences in 
which all interested parties were per- 
mitted to express their views. It 
proved less costly and resulted in 
the formulation of a Board policy 
based, in part, on the recommenda- 
tions of the industry and the public. 


CAB’s Program 


To meet the immediate problem of 
trans-Atlantic charter operations dur- 


ing the coming summer, therefore, 
the following program was devised 
and will be followed by the Board: 


® No exemptions will be issued for 
charter flights except in cases where 
the authorized trans-Atlantic carriers 
are unable or unwilling to provide 
the service; . 


® So that adequate facilities will be 
available to authorized carriers to 
meet demands for charter service, 
such carriers are urged to utilize 
equipment and personnel of other air 
carriers when necessary, thus pre- 
venting the need for purchasing addi- 
tional aircraft for a seasonal oper- 
ation; 


® Traffic to be carried will be group- 
type traffic only, thus eliminating the 
solicitation by intermediaries of in- 
dividual passengers; and, 


®No exemptions will be issued to 
intermediaries or so-called “non- 
profit” organizations authorizing 
sponsorship of low-cost trans-Atlantic 
travel. 


In substance, this means that CAB 








. Luxury service such as this will be featured on the all-sleeper 
Luxury Service— “Ambassador” flights to London and Paris which Trans World 
Airlines will add to its present trans-Atlantic services beginning April 6 and 7. Flights 
will have a limited capacity for maximum passenger comfort, the interiors of the TWA 
Constellations to be used having been fitted with 18 berths each, some of which may be 
reserved for double occupancy. Pre-dinner cocktails, champagne with full-course dinners 
and favors for women passengers will be other items of the luxury service. New service 

will be the only all-sleeper flights across the North Atlantic. 
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Cher the Couer— 


Sales Promotion 


| ape redesarr sd Airlines is distributing on its airplanes and through its offices an 
attractive eight-page booklet, “Let’s Become Better Acquainted,” describing 
the company’s routes and services . . . Wisconsin Central Airlines has a readable 
direct-mail piece promoting its DC-3’s which recently replaced Lockheed Electras. 


Philippine Air Lines is issuing a card that its trans-Pacific passengers will 
be proud to carry and show to their friends. The passenger is made a member 
of the “Celestial Order of the Vanishing Day” and the card states that he has 
“ascended swiftly into the skies and on extended wings has sped from yesterday 
into tomorrow. In crossing the 180th Meridian this mortal has cast aside the 
usual order of days accepted by time-burdened, earthbound creatures and so has 
joined this distinguished order of celestial beings.” A nice memento and a clever 
sales-promoter. 

The one and only airline to send out greetings on March 17, St. Patrick’s 
Day, was—you guessed it—Aer Lingus, Irish Air Lines, Thanks to J. F. Dempsey, 
general manager, for the colorful green card . . . Clive Adams, British European 
Airways’ North American representative, sends us a copy of the first system- 
wide BEA timetable to be distributed in the U. S. Very easy to read, it’s to be 
issued four times a year. 

Continental Air Lines won the “award of the year” for 1951 in the poster 
classification from the Denver Advertising Club. CAL was in competition with 
over 100 major companies in the Denver area. Winning poster features company’s 
safety during winter travel and use of pressurized equipment . . . Continental has 
begun distribution of folders and promotional material designed to promote 
selected ranches and resorts in Colorado and New Mexico on a package basis .. . 
United Air Lines’ direct mail campaign in Washington is playing up “to Chicago 
and back the same day!” 











Traffic and Sales Offices 


MERICAN Airlines and Western Air Lines have opened downtown ticket offices 

in the syndicate Building, 1420 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. . . . Frontier Airlines 
has opened its own ticket office, passenger and cargo station at Stapleton Air- 
field, Denver. Company’s Denver station formerly had been consolidated with 
and operated by Continental Air Lines . . . TWA has started a remodelling pro- 
gram to double its passenger-handling capacity at Los Angeles International 
Airport. 


Traffic and Services 


T= COLUMN recently commended National Airlines for use of specially- 
colored baggage tags to speed handling and to expedite close-connection baggage. 
Now writes Howard Zimdahl, of Capital Airlines in Milwaukee, to ask if we 
didn’t know that Capital “has used colored baggage tags for at least five years 
and that we have also had a close-connection tag in use for months. I'll be look- 
ing for Capital’s recognition in one of your future columns.” We hereby recognize 
Capital. Why, Howard, has your company kept it a secret for so long? 

TWA will add a weekly deluxe all-sleeper “Ambassador” flight from New 
York to London and Paris starting Apr. 6 and 7. Premium charge on the flight 
is $10 above the fare, and berth charge will be $25 for single or double occupancy. 
TWA on Apr. 3 will start a once-weekly combination flight with both berths and 
seats on its New York-London-Frankfurt route. In early June flights will be in- 
creased to two weekly and a once-weekly combination flight will be added to Rome. 

Air France is increasing spring and summer schedule to 12 New York-Paris 
flights per week .. . KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ summer schedule will be 10 
weekly Constellation flights from New York and two from Montreal. 

Northwest Airlines, which on Mar. 17 withdrew all Martin 202’s from 
service for modification, has changed schedules as follows: (1) Stratocruiser 
flights Twin Cities-New York increased to three round-trips daily, (2) New York 
operations consolidated at Idlewild, (3) Stratocruiser service at Milwaukee, 
Detroit and New York supplemented with DC-4’s and Seattle Tacoma and 
Spokane served with DC-4’s in addition to transcontinental Stratocruisers, 
(4) DC-4 service on eastward segment to Rochester, Madison, LaCrosse, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Washington, (5) DC-4 service on westward segment to Fargo, 
Grand Forks and Winnipeg as well as Jamestown, Bismarck, Miles City, Billings, 
Great Falls, Butte, Missoula, Portland and Yakima. 

Philippine Air Lines last month inaugurated once-weekly DC-6 sleeper 
service between Manila and Tokyo via Okinawa ... West Coast Airlines, local 
service carrier, has instituted the half-fare family plan on its system... 

—Eric BRAMLEY 
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will go all out in an effort to see that 
whatever type of traffic that moves 
this Summer will be carried by the 
authorized trans-Atlantic carriers 
wherever possible. , 

For the long-range answer, how- 
ever, CAB has come up with the 
scheduled air coach suggestion. Board 
said it is convinced that a substan- 
tial number of the passengers car- 
ried on the flights operated pursuant 
to the 1950 exemption policy would 
have traveled regular service had it 
not been for the great differential in 
fares. 


Wide Fare Spread 


The standard round-trip fare be- 
tween New York and London, for ex- 
ample, is $675. The round-trip fare 
for “charter” services between the 
same points is anywhere from $223 
to $414. 

Initially, any coach program in the 
Atlantic area would be on an experi- 
mental basis probably limited to sea- 
sonal operations. It would, of course, 
involve lower fares which would re- 
flect definite savings on the part of 
the carriers. 

These savings, CAB reasons, must 
result from operational economies, 
high density seating, increased utili- 
zation of equipment and personnel, 
improved load factors, curtailed pas- 
senger service, and “other such econ- 
omies.” Generally, the standards are 
similar to those adopted two years 
ago for operation of transcontinental 
coach services by American and TWA 
with DC-6 and Constellation aircraft. 

The inherent problems in a new 
international operation, however, 
lead to the conclusion that compre- 
hensive data must be assembled and 
careful study be given prior to the 
establishment of the proposed serv- 
ice. Thus, the Board said it does not 
appear feasible to sponsor any such 
service for the 1951 summer season. 
But the door has definitely been 
opened. 


US Carriers Differ 


Heretofore, the two U. S. carriers 
flying the Atlantic—Pan American 
and TWA—have been divided on the 
coach question with PAA favoring 
and TWA opposing. 

Pan Am says a limited coach serv- 
ice “would afford a solution to the de- 
mand for low-rate air transportation 
across the North Atlantic which is 
again pressing itself . . . and which 
will result in such service of some 
sort being offered. It would prevent 
the irregularities and improper 
treatment of travelers which were the 
inevitable results of the 1949 and 
1950 exemption programs. It would 
give the revenues from this business 
to the scheduled airlines rather than 
have these diverted to irregular car- 
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riers Who recognize no common car- 
rier obligations. It would provide a 
test of the validity of a tourist pro- 
gram which would be of value in 
future years.” 

TWA, on the other hand, argues 
that “the airlines’ ultimate ability to 
become self-supporting and to re- 
duce fares is dependent on using the 
seats that are presently flown empty. 
Increasing the volume of travel by 
adding only to the peak volume will 
injure rather than help the airlines.” 


Defense Considerations 


From a national defense standpoint 
which, in these times, could be a con- 
trolling factor, the nod is in favor 
of trans-Atlantic coach operations. 
Experts reason that such services 
would develop new traffic which, in 
turn, if of sufficient volume, would 
support additional planes thereby pro- 
viding a reserve airlift to meet the 
needs of national defense in the event 
of a more extreme _ international 
situation. 

It must be remembered that the 
action taken by CAB in this matter 
will have substantial influence on 
governments of foreign countries. 
Many of these would welcome sched- 
uled low-cost operations. Conse- 
quently, inauguration of such serv- 
ices across the Atlantic by U. S. lines 
in the next six to twelve months could 
mean world-wide expansion by the 
summer of 1952. 


—————CAB CALENDAR 


Apr. 3—(Docket SR-7-201) Oral argument 
before the Board in Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator vs. Aviation Corporation of 
Seattle d/b/a Westair Transport. 10 a. m., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Postponed from March 6. 

Apr. 10—(Docket 3397 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Transcontinental 
Coach Type Service Case. 10 a. m., Room 
5042, Commerce Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Apr. 16—(Docket 3945) Hearing in Aero 
Finance Corporation Individual Exemption 
Case. Tentative. 

Apr. 17—(Docket 2737 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in the Free and Re- 
cuced Rate Transportation Case. 10 a. m., 
room 5042, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apr. 23—(Docket 3868) Hearing in Penin- 

lar Air Transport Individual Exemption 

se. Tentative. Examiner William PF. 
isick. 

May i1—(Docket 4834) Hearing in KLM 

oyal Dutch Airlines trans-Atlantic Permit 

nendment Case (add Boston and extend 
ute from New York to Curacao). Tenta- 
ve. Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. 

May 15—(Docket 4656) Prehearing confer- 

ce in Houston-Pittsburgh-New York In- 

rechange Case (Trans World Airlines/Chi- 

go and Southern Air Lines). 10 a. m., 

20m 5040, Commerce Building, Washing- 

n, D. C. Examiner William F. Cusick. 

sstponed from March 19. 

May 15—(Docket 4579) Hearing reconvened 
1 Samoan Area Case. Tentative. Recessed 
om March 12. 

June 4—(Dockets 2849 et al. & 3663) Hear- 
ig in Big Four Mail Rate Proceeding and 
ficlency Investigation. Tentative. Ex- 
—. Edward T. Stedola. Postponed from 
\pr’ q 
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Along with Spring in the 
South, two little. figures are 
appearing on Delta ticket 
counters all over the system. 

Let us introduce Dottie, 
the Delta stewardess, whose 
friendly smile and helpful 
attitude are typical of Delta’s 
alert passenger service. The 
spry looking gentleman with 
the handlebars is Colonel 
Delta, an enthusiastic pas- 
senger who sells Delta wher- 
ever he goes. 
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The only all-sleeper flights 
overnight to 


LONDON and PARIS 


non-stop from New York 


Across the US and overseas . . 
you can depend on 


TWA 








Airline Commertaty 


By Eric Bramley 





E’VE BEEN browsing through a very interesting collection of publica- 

tions. It’s called “The First Ten Years,” and is a random selection of 
airline guides from 1929 to 1938, compiled by American Aviation Publications, 
which now publishes Official Airline Guide (don’t write for a copy of the 
collection—they’re all gone). 

Vol. 1, No. 1, of The Official Aviation Guide appeared in January, 1929, 
and consisted of 22 pages. March, 1951, issue of Official Airline Guide 
carried 368 pages. In 1929, you could zoom from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
in four and one-half hours for $54 one-way. Today you can do it in 1:45 for 
$24.21 regular fare, including tax, or $13.46 coach. 

Recognize these names from Vol. 1, No. 1? General traffic manager 
of National Air Transport was Ray Ireland, now vice president-traffic admin- 
istration of United Air Lines. NAT’s auditor was Curtis Barkes, now UAL’s 
vice president-finance and property. E. P. “Bert” Lott was NAT’s operations 
manager—he’s now UAL’s director of flight dispatch and just received his 
25-year pin. Clarence Fleming, vice president of TWA, was manager of 
NAT’s Kansas City division traffic office, while Tom Wolfe, president of Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., headed the Chicago division office. 

In Pan American Airways, we find that the president was J. T. Trippe, 
(he hasn’t progressed ... he’s still PAA president). A. A. Priester was 
chief engineer, now vice president and chief engineer. Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corp.’s traffic manager was a young fellow named Charlie Rhein- 
strom, later vice president-traffic of American Airlines, presently with J. 
Walter Thompson advertising agency. Lieut. Jack Frye was president of 
Standard Air Lines (later TWA president, now head of General Airline), 
and Lieut. Paul Richter, now deceased, was vice president-treasurer. 

C. C. Moseley, present board chairman of Grand Central Aircraft Co., 
was vice president of Western Air Express. O. C. “Rich” Richerson, who 
retired on Jan. 1 as United’s manager of ground services after 23 years’ 
service, was San Francisco field manager for Boeing Air Transport. W. P. 
“Bill” Hoare, who was BAT’s Chicago field manager, is now United’s general 
manager-maintenance. And the chief pilot of Texas Air Transport was 
Tom Hardin, later with American, later commanding general of Air Transport 
Command’s India “Hump” operations, now an Air Force brigadier general. 

There are many more familiar names. A lot of people have grown 
up with the industry. 

o 


We want to thank those readers who have sent us checks for 
the Mary Frances Housley Memorial Fund. Your contributions are 
greatly appreciated. They have been forwarded to the officials of 
the fund. In case you didn’t see the story a couple of issues ago, a 
fund has been started to honor Frankie Housley, the National Air- 
lines stewardess who lost her life in the Philadelphia accident in 
January, trying to save the life of a child. Proceeds will be used to 
erect a nurses’ home at Variety Children’s Hospital, Miami, which is 
dedicated to saving the lives of children. You can still contribute. 
If you can spare a buck or two for a very worthy cause, make a check 
payable to C. B. Chinn, treasurer of the fund, and send it to us at 
1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. We’ll forward it to the proper 
authorities. 

a 


Ed Bern, sales manager of Pan American-Grace Airways, tells us 
that he’s heard of a lot of unusual requests in this airline business so he 
wasn’t too surprised at a recent inquiry. Seems that 12 midgets were arriv- 
ing in Buenos Aires from Germany and wanted to fly Panagra to Santiago, 
Chile. The query was whether Panagra would accept the midgets at half 
fare while charging full fare for their three grown-up companions. The 
midgets, it was explained, weighed only 23 kilos per head. Panagra’s answer 
was that they were so sorry, no can do—it’s necessary to abide by a tariff. 
(Now maybe someone will file a tariff covering midgets!). 
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AIRLINE PEOPLE 


————ADMINISTRATIVE 


Ray W. Ireland, United Air Lines vice 
president-traffic administration, recently 
was presented with a diamond-studded 
gold service pin marking the completion 
of his 25th year of service with UAL 
and its predecessor company, Nationa! 
Air Transport. Ireland joined NAT in 
the spring of 1926 as traffic manager, 
and was named to the same post with 
United in 1932. He became a vice presi- 
dent in 1945. 

Robert J. Smith has returned to hi: 
post as president of Pioneer Air Line: 
in Dallas after serving for seven months 
as vice chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. 

Joseph D. Ryle, formerly European 
director of public relations for Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations for 
American Airlines, filling the vacancy 
left earlier this year by the resignation 
of Ben Wright. Ryle recently had 
served as eastern regional public rela- 
tions director for AA in New York. 

A. J. Beverett has been named staff 
assistant to H. E. Nourse, vice president- 
economic controls of United Air Lines. 
He joined UAL in 1946 as a budget 
analyst in Chicago and two years later 
was transferred to the Denver operat- 
ing base. 

Ralph W. DesRochers has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager of Southern 
Airways, with headquarters at Atlanta 
Municipal Airport. 

Robert C. Heyda, who joined Frontier 
Airlines in May of last year to organize 
its public relations program, has been 
recalled to extended active duty with 
the Fifth Army at Chicago. He left 
Frontier on April 1. 

F. Lestrade Brown has resigned as 
government relations representative of 
Pan American World Airways’ west 
ern European region and has joined 
American Export Lines in Genoa, Italy 
He was director of European govern 
mental affairs for American Overseas 
Airlines before the PAA-AOA merge: 
last summer. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Earl A. Bostelmann, formerly super 
intendent of communications wit! 
Southern Airways, has been promoted 
to superintendent of stations and com 
munications. A 20-year veteran in the 
air transport industry, he was wit! 
American Airlines from 1931 througt 
1936 and subsequently served wit! 
capital Airlines and Florida Airways. 

D. L. McDaniel, formerly office man- 
ager at United Air Lines’ Cheyenn¢ 
training center, has been promoted tc 
technical training manager at San 
Francisco. He succeeds W. P. Herriott, 
who has become assistant district per- 
sonnel manager in San Francisco. 
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David G. Desmond has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of sector chief pilot for Pan American 
World Airways in Miami. He had been 
assistant chief pilot in Miami prior to 
the creation of the new post. 


J. H. Gehlsen, formerly station man- 
ager for Trans-Canada Air Lines at 
Tampa, has been named Florida man- 
ager, representing TCA on operational 
and traffic matters in Florida and in 
Cuba. 


E. J. Phillips, formerly in charge of | 
California School of Aircraft Instru- | 
ments and before that an instrument | 
instructor with the USAAF, has been | 
appointed instrument instructor for 


Philippine Air Lines at Manila. 
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Webb J. Disney has been named man- | 


ager of tours, group movements and 
conventions for American Airlines de 
Mexico. He returns to the airline after 
three years in hotel public relations 
work in Mexico. 


Thomas B. Cavanaugh has been ap- 
pointed Hawaiian district sales manager 
for Trans World Airlines, with head- 
quarters in the Alexander Young Hotel 
in Honolulu. A member of TWA’s sales 
staff in Los Angeles since 1945, Cavan- 
augh succeeds William C. Kelley, re- 
signed. 


J. M. Klapp, superintendent of gov- 
ernment sales for 
United Air Lines 
the past 13 months, 
has been named to 
the newly created 
post of superin- 
tendent of govern- 
, ment and conven- 
tion sales, with of- 
fices at the com- 


a 
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ry 


Klapp in Chicago. 





pany’s headquarters 


Paulette E. Reagan has been ap- | 
pointed Florida representative of | 


SABENA Belgian Airlines, with offices 
it 235 Lincoln road, Miami Beach. 


Larry Murphy, former manager of 
wublic relations for Trans World Air- 
ines in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
1as been transferred to San Francisco 
n a like capacity. 


Richard C. Fernald, former Chicago 
listrict publicity manager for United 
\ir Lines, has been named assistant to 
tichard M. Rummel, manager of pub- 
icity. 


H. N. Canaday, formerly with Ameri- 
an Airlines in New York, has joined 
\ir Cargo, Inc., as director of cartage 
ervices. He replaces George McNeill, 
ransferred to Chicago to replace S. W. 
faylor, resigned, as western regional 
nanager for ACI. James G, Erwin, 
formerly with Capital Airlines in Wash- 
ngton, has been named assistant to 
Canaday. 
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CONTINENTAL 
FIRST...ann FOREMOST 
INTHE LIGHTPLANE 
ENGINE FIELD 





CONTINENTAL 
MODEL C145-2 


301 Cu. In. Displacement 
145 hp. at 2700 r.p.m. 








Experience is vital in any field of endeavor, and engine 
building certainly is no exception to this rule. That is one 
reason—and a good one—why, when you're buying an 
airplane, it pays to choose a make and model with 
Continental power. When Continental Motors pioneered 
the development of lightplane power plants more than 
20 years ago, it drew on specialized experience dating 
from 1902. And progressive Continental policies, re- 
flected in constant improvement, steady broadening of 
line, and development of service facilities wherever 
people fly, have kept the Continental name in the very 

forefront ever since. Conti- 
~ nental engines power more 


lightplanes today than all 
5 Sea! > other engines combined. 
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CONTINENTAL ~~ en running has made them 





fliers’ first choice. 
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Growing Detroit- Wayne Major... 


. . . Candidate for Motor City’s Primary Commercial Airport 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


EROY C. SMITH, Wayne County 

(Mich.) Road Commissioner, pre- 
dicted when the old Wayne County 
Airport was renamed Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport that the field event- 
ually would become the major com- 
mercial airport for Detroit and Wayne 
County. 

It appeared for a good while that 
Smith was out on a limb with this 
prediction, but recent events indicate 
his airport may indeed become De- 
troit-Wayne’s major airport. 

For Wayne County is building an 
airport that will have few equals in 
the country, and barring the possible 
construction of a brand-new multi- 
million dollar airport much closer to 
downtown Detroit than either Wil- 
low Run or Wayne Major, the latter 
will undoubtedly emerge as the city’s 
air terminal. 


U. S.-Canada Project Fails 


Detroit’s long-held aspirations for 
a close-in airport were quashed again 
a fortnight ago with the disclosure 
that negotiations between U. S. and 
Canadian officials looking toward the 
possibility of developing an interna- 
tional air terminal on the Canadian 
side of the Detroit River some 10 or 
15 minutes from downtown Detroit 
had been “washed out.” 

This left Detroit with these alterna- 
tives: 

1. Continue to receive scheduled 
air service through far-out (28 miles) 
Willow Run Airport; 

2. Build a new airport from scratch 
at some location within 8 to 10 miles 
of the city’s business section; or 

3. Abandon Willow Run in favor 
of Detroit-Wayne Major. 

The principal advantage of (1) is 
that Willow Run, developed during 
the war in connection with the Ford 
bomber plant, is one of the finest 
airfields in the country, with fine 
runways and taxiways, unobstructed 
approaches and generally favorable 
meteorological conditions. 


Nullifies Air Savings 


Its big disadvantage is that it is 
nearly an hour’s drive from down- 
town Detroit, thereby largely nullify- 
ing the advantage of air travel be- 
tween Detroit and such cities as 
Cleveland, Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
and making it impossible for the air- 
lines to exploit Detroit’s air traffic 
potential. 
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Alternative No. 2 poses even more 
serious problems. With Canada 
ruled out, the likelihood of finding 
a close-in site is somewhat dimin- 
ished. Any site in the metropolitan 
area of the city would be costly and 
difficult to obtain. There has been 
some talk recently of trying to ac- 
quire the 1,369-acre Ford estate in 
Dearborn, which was put on the 
market recently at a price of $2,- 
600,000, but Dearborn city officials 
are opposing the suggestion. 

There also is a question as to 
whether CAA, which has put close 
to $3,000,000 into the development 
of Wayne Major and a lot of money 
into Willow Run, will be willing to 
invest several more millions of Fed- 
eral funds in a new airport which 
would serve no purpose except to 
save Detroit air passengers 20 min- 
utes or so of surface travel time. 

In view of CAA’s current policy 
of building large new airports only 
in cases where they will be of real 
aid in the defense effort, it would 
certainly take a hard look at any 
project calling for construction of a 
new airport anywhere from 8 to 12 
miles from downtown Detroit. 
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Chief disadvantage of alternative 
No. 3 is that Detroit-Wayne Major 
is still a long way out (about 18 miles 
and 40 minutes’ limousine time), and 
the airlines would be most reluctant 
to assume the headache and expense 
of relocation merely to save 20 min- 
utes or so of surface travel time. 

Moreover, the airport is county 
owned and controlled, and Detroit 
city officials would be reluctant to 
have the city’s air terminal under 
county rather than city control. By 
the same token, the county could not 
be expected to look with favor upon 
giving Detroiters arly major voice in 
the operation of its airport. 


Closer to Detroit 


Principal advantages of the field is 
that it is closer in than Willow Run 
and, with a few more improvements, 
it will have a capacity exceeding all 
but one or two airports in this coun- 
try and sufficient to meet Detroit’s 
needs for many years to come. 

The runway layout of the field, 
consisting of three pairs of parallel 
runways, is planned to provide safely 
for some 240 plane movements every 
hour under ordinary operating con- 





___ With two pairs of parallel runways nearly completed, and 

Runway Layout one strip of a third pair paved and lighted, Detroit-Wayne 

Major Airport soon will have a runway layout which few civil airports will be able to 

match and an aircraft acceptance rate almost unsurpassed. Construction in terminal 
area will start this spring. 
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ditions, or 5,760 movements in 24 
hours. 

Detroit’s efforts to find a suitable 
location for a new airport date back 
to just before World War II, when 
it was apparent that the Detroit City 
Airport would be outgrown in a 
matter of a few years and would not 
be capable of expansion. 

It was proposed at one time to 
locate a new airport in nearby 
Macomb county, and this even went 
as far as condemnation proceedings, 
but the project had to be abandoned 
under a flood of opposition, princi- 
pally from the aviation authority, 
which was conducting an airport 
survey at the time. This aborted 
project cost the city some $83,000 in 
fees and expenses. 

Then public-minded citizens formed 
a committee and raised $800,000 in 
private funds to buy a site north- 
west of the city, but after a bitter 
fight which raged for more than two 
years, this proposal also met with 
defeat. 

After months of study, the aviation 
authority finally came up with a 
recommendation for development of 
an airport on a 1,900-acre tract in 
the county, but it met with opposi- 
tion, political and otherwise, and had 
to be discarded, as had been its 
predecessor proposals. 


Expansion Program 


Meanwhile, the Wayne County Air- 
port, which earned a mere “honor- 
able mention” rating in the aviation 
authority’s $56,000 survey report, has 
gone steadily ahead with a program 
of far-reaching expansions and im- 
provements until it stands today as 
one of the nation’s top airports in 
many respects. 


The original Wayne County Air- 
port, known during the war years as 
the Romulus Army Air Base, com- 
prised only one square mile of land. 
After the war, the Board of County 
Road Commissioners, which has air- 
port matters under its jurisdiction, 
caught some of LeRoy Smith’s en- 
thusiasm and acquired, at consider- 
able cost and after a hard fight, 
sufficient additional land to make up 
a site of approximately three square 
miles in area. 

The county then, in 1947, got its 
airport included in CAA’s Federal 
Airport Program for an ambitious 
expansion and improvement program 
totaling $6,651,828, of which $3,792,064 
would come from county funds and 
bond issues. Since then things have 
been happening at the renamed 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

A boundary fence has been in- 
stalled, drainage and sewer systems 
have been constructed, the field has 
been cleared, grubbed, graded and 
turfed, runways and taxiways have 
been paved, lighting has been put in, 
and now work is about to start on a 
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AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


More Activations: Air Force’s new program of activating 28 
additional air bases to provide temporary training facilities for air 
national guard units called up for active duty is nothing for airport 
people to worry about. It’s mostly a “paper” transaction, since the 
guard units all along have been using the bases for part-time train- 
ing, and activation of the bases will permit them to continue training 
on a full-time basis at their home stations until regular AF bases 
can be made ready for them. Bases affected by the program, which 
began last fortnight, are: 

Memphis (Tenn.) Municipal; Birmingham Mun.; Will Rogers 
Airport, Oklahoma City; Key Field, Meridian, Miss.; Holman Field, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Sioux Falls (S. D.) Mun.; Philadelphia International; 
New Orleans Airport, Van Nuys, (Calif.) Metropolitan; Berry Field, 
Nashville; Brainard Field, Hartford, Des Moines Mun. and Sioux 
City (Ia.) Municipal. 

Also Westchester County (N. Y.) Airport; Lambert-St. Louis 
Mun.; Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Capital Airport, Springfield, IL; 
Gowen Field, Boise, Idaho; Gore Field, Mont.; Byrd Field, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Hector (N. D.) Airport; Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank; Mercer (N. J.) Airport; Buckley Field, Colorado; Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) Mun.; Salt Lake City Mun.; Midway Airport, Chicago, and 
Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo. 


® CAA’s regulations Sec. 550.3 (a) have been amended to provide 
that Federal-aid airport grants based on the value of donated land 
will not be made unless the project sponsor has accomplished or 
agreed to accomplish other items of airport development or con- 
struction at an expense to the sponsor equalling or exceeding the 
government’s share of the estimated value of the donated land. 


© Air Coordinating Committee’s Airport Use Panel held public hear- 
ings last fortnight at New Orleans and Lake Charles, La., on civil- 
military joint airport use problems in the area, stemming from an 
AF request for exclusive use of the Lake Charles Army Air Field. 


© Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, commanding general of the USAF’s 
Air Training Command, has promised full cooperation of his com- 
mand with civil and commercial operators at airports designated for 
joint civil-military use. 


TERMINAL AREAS, BUILDINGS 


® Contracts totalling $675,000 for improved facilities for the handling 
of passengers at New York International Airport have been let by 
the Port of New York Authority. 


® Plans and specifications for improvements estimated to cost $1,- 
384,000 for the Quad-City (Illinois) Airport have been completed 
and work will be started this spring. A $750,000 terminal is included. 


® CAA has reversed previous decision to withdraw a $650,000 Federal- 
aid grant for use on proposed $2.5 million administration building 
at Houston Municipal. 


AIRPORT BONDS, REVENUES 


@ Los Angeles City Council has officially approved placing a $14,- 
500,000 bond issue proposal for L.A. International Airport on the 
ballot at the municipal election May 29. 


® Salt Lake City has signed new airport use contracts with three air- 
lines assuring it of $100,000 annual income instead of the $60,000 
heretofore received. Rebates of three cents out of the 4c tax on each 
gallon of aviation gasoline the airlines purchase at the airport will 
apply against the new guarantees. 


© Revenues of Port Columbus (O.) municipal airport during 21 years 
of operation have totaled $499,532 and operating expenses $498,268, 
according to a recent report. 


—KEITH SAUNDERS 
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cargo building and first-stage con- 
struction of a terminal building. 








New Runway Completed 


Completed late last year was the 
7,900-foot NE/SW instrument run- 
way (R21, L3), on which high-in- 
tensity lighting is now being installed 
and an Instrument Landing System 
is slated for installation later this 
year. Also completed is a parallel 
NE/SW strip (L21, R3), which is 
7,000 feet long and 200 feet wide, 
and on which medium-intensity run- 
way lighting has been installed. 

Another runway that has been 
paved and lighted is the 7,650-foot 
E/W strip (R9, L27), and the east 
end of a parallel runway (L9, R27) 
has been paved. Also paving has been 
completed and lighting installed on 
a NW/SE strip (R33, L15) that is 
5,900 feet long and 200 feet wide. And 
the approaches have been cleared for 
a parallel strip. 

With completion of the paving of 
L9, R27 and the paving of R33, L21, 
Wayne Major will have three sets of 
dual parallel runways and a fine sys- 
tem of connecting taxiways. 

Additional lighting, installation of 
electronic landing aids, the paving of 
access roadways and development of 
the terminal area, all possible within 
the next 18 months, will make De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport into an 
airfield that the airlines serving De- 
troit will find inviting. 

Meanwhile, the Detroit Industrial 
Expressway is being pushed eastward 
from the airport toward the city of 
Detroit, and through connections with 
the Edsel B. Ford Expressway and 
the John C. Lodge Expressway could 
bring the airport within 20 to 25 
minutes of downtown Detroit in an- 
other year or two. 









AIRPORT PEOPLE 


William T. Harper, formerly a traffic 
controller at Akron, Ohio, has joined 
the air traffic control staff at Dress 
Memorial Airport, Evansville, Indiana. 


Cedric Hoskins has been named assist- 
ant airport manager at Sioux City, Iowa. 
He will probably take over the opera- 
tion of the field if Richard Wolf, air- 
port manager and an active Air Force 
reservist, is called back to duty. 


CAA AIRPORT GRANTS 


For the three weeks ended Febru- 
ary 28, Federal-aid airport grant 
offers totaling $1,053,229 were made 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to 17 communities, as follows, 
with airport class in parentheses: 

Arkansas: Batesville Municipal (2), $8,236. 

Arizona: Bisbee-Douglas Airport (6), $16,- 
157 (two projects). 

California: Los Banos Airport (2), $5,577. 

Colorado: Trinidad Mun. (3), $16,000. 

Florida: Pensacola Mun. (4), $106,685; 
Imeson Airport, Jacksonville (6), $7,000. 

Georgia: Atlanta Mun. (7), $793,000. 

Idaho: Bear Lake County Airport (3), 
$5,826. 

Kansas: 

Louisiana: 
$16,065 

Maine: 


Atchison Mun. (2), $9,500. 
Shreveport Mun. No. 2 (5), 


Houlton Mun. (4), $6,400. 


Mississippi: Natchez Mun. (4), $6,672. 

Nebraska: Kearney Mun. (6), $11,000. 

North Carolina: Goldsboro Mun. (4), 
$8,000 

North Dakota: Cando Mun. (1), $4,600. 

Ohio: Toledo Mun. (4), $5,000. 

Oklahoma: Guymon Mun. (1), $27,511. 


These boosted to 1,657 the total of 
grant offers made under the Federal 
Airport Program, and increased to 
$136,702,151 the amount of Federal 
funds involved. 





Love Field Shelter— 


Construction is in progress at Love Field, Dallas, 





on a 


covered walkway extending 410 feet from the north con- 
course of the terminal building to the farthest loading gate. 


Walkway and three 


shelter houses are being constructed by Braniff Airways for the comfort and convenience 
of airline passengers at Love Field. Braniff will allow the five other certificated airlines 
serving Dallas to use the new facilities. 
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TRAINING ROLE FOR AGRICULTURAL AVIATION: 





Insect Control 


Skills Needed 


Under Point IV Aid Program 


By BARBARA J. WaArD 


N IMPORTANT development in 

aviation has taken place with no 
fanfare and with only a few people 
aware that it has occurred. 

The State Department’s Technical 
Cooperation Administration has be- 
gun to underwrite “technical assist- 
ance” to underdeveloped countries 
under the Point IV Program. Realiz- 
ing the implications, CAA recently 
conferred with Department of Agri- 
culture personnel and has put its 
Program Planning office to work out- 
lining the possible uses of aircraft in 
such a program. The agricultural 
airplane can become a powerful po- 
tential weapon for peace. 

The United States is well equipped 
for the offensive against insects and 
disease. Approximately 5,000 aerial 
applicators were registered in 1950 
but few have contracted for over- 
seas operation. The countries which 
comprise the best targets for aerial 
attack against insects and crop-killing 
weeds remain virgin territory. 

Operators have had the tools and 
the science, but the money has not 
been there. Lack of foreign ex- 
change in dollars and the risk of con- 
ducting business under unpredictable 
foreign governments have confined 
U. S. agricultural operators within 
their own national boundaries. 


Changing Picture 


Point IV changes the picture. Pub- 
lic Law 535 of the 8lst Congress 
authorizes exchange of _ technical 
knowledge and skills, which may in- 
clude but need not be limited to 
“economic, engineering, medical, edu- 
cational, agricultural, fishery, mineral, 
and fiscal surveys, demonstration, 
training, and similar projects that 
serve the purpose of promoting the 
development of economic resources 
and productive capacities of under- 
developed areas.” 

Dr. Henry G. Bennett, who is a 
former president of the National Fly- 
ing Farmers Association, took over 
as administrator in December, 1950, 
and projects are now beginning under 
the $34,500,000 appropriation with 
additional funds anticipated. 

This is not a give-away project. 
Point IV would not, for instance, fi- 
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nance an American operator in spray- 
ing the Belgian Congo for malarial 
mosquitoes, desirable though that may 
be. 

But it would finance 
of knowledge and skill. TCA can 
contract with an agricultural oper- 
ator to go to a foreign country which 
has requested the assistance to show 
foreign nationals how to convert air- 
craft for spraying and dusting, to 
train them in the specialized job of 
selecting and handling chemicals, and 
to demonstrate aerial spraying and 
train foreign pilots in agricultural 
flight techniques. This could include 
training of helicopter pilots and main- 
tenance technicians needed in such 
an operation. 

In addition, it is possible that pri- 
vate firms which will take on such 
assignments may have their invest- 
ments guaranteed by the U. S. gov- 
ernment. Such legislation was in- 
troduced in the 8lst Congress, was 
passed by the House only, and is 
expected to be re-introduced in this 


the transfer 


session. It would in effect provide 
a government “bond” against ex- 
“Ee 





propriation and would insure con- 
version of profits from other cur- 
rencies back into dollars. 

Point IV is a program for intro- 
ducing advanced ideas and skills 
where they are not known. In this 
program, airplanes have their place; 
not only because they can do a job, 
but because they provide the fastest 
way to get it done. 


Greek Malaria Control 


Already, in Greece, aircraft have 
proved effective in wiping out ma- 
laria. In 1942 there were at least 
2,000,000 cases of malaria in the 
country. In 1946, UNNRA pioneered 
a large-scale aerial campaign against 
mosquitoes in Greece, which was con- 
tinued by ECA. 

Airplanes of the Greek Air Force 
were equipped with chemical con- 
tainers and spray booms and sprayed 
thousands of communities and mala- 
rial areas with DDT. In 1948, there 
were only 50,000 cases of malaria, 
giving an estimated saving of 60,- 
000,000 man-days of work a year— 
the equivalent of adding 200,000 
workers to the labor force without 
the addition of more mouths to feed. 

In India, the loss of wages plus 
expenses for medicine have been esti- 
mated at $2 per capita per year. This 
does not include the loss of work out- 
put or the depression of agricultural 
production due to malaria. In Cey- 
lon, the 20 cents per capita recently 
spent by Ceylon in dusting the is- 
land with DDT to reduce malaria 
has given an estimated immediate 
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EACH SMALL flag on the map of Greece represents a community sprayed with DDT 

in a war against malaria. Aircraft sprayed several thousand communities to reduce the 

incidence of malaria from 80% to 5% in some areas, in the first large-scale aerial 
project of its kind. 
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Laurence Arpin 
leads double life 


It’s a double business life, of course. 
Mr. Arpin operates a heavy-grading contracting 
firm on the West Coast, also sells a variety store 
product all over the U. S. “Managing two 
businesses is possible because of the extra 
working hours provided by my Bonanza,” says 

Mr. Arpin. “This plane has doubled 
my earning ability. 


“Now, after three years of ownership, 
I realize that not only can I afford 
the Bonanza—I can’t afford 
to be without it.” 

















How the C35 Bonanza has been further improved: 
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Higher performance levels. Take-off 
rating of 205 hp at 2,600 rpm, plus new 
Beechcraft metal propeller, improves 
short-field performance, gives the C35 
Beechcraft Bonanza a rate of climb of 
1,100 feet per minute. 


Lower operating costs. Now you get 
19.9 miles per gallon of fuel. Because 
there’s less engine strain, there’s less 
engine wear and fewer engine repairs. 
All-metal construction means rugged- 
ness and extra safety. 


Want more reasons for Beechcraft superiority? Contact your Beechcraft distributor, 
or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Comfort, safety, style! Two-position 
rear seat with headrests. New Beechcraft- 
designed Hi-Strength safety harness, 
unmatched for comfort, protection, ease 
of movement. New all-over paint design 











now standard. 











Higher top speed, 190 mph 
Higher cruising speed, 175 mph 
Longer range, 775 miles 
Better fuel economy, 19.9 mpg 
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tenfold return, without counting in- 
creased agricultural output. 


Good for Open Areas 


Spraying from aircraft is most ef- 
fective over wide, open areas such 
as water-filled rice paddies. Buildings 
and shielded areas must be sprayed 
by hand as a supplement to the aerial 
operation. Such a program can wipe 
out all insect-borne diseases, which 
include: certain forms of dysentery 
which are carried on the feet of flies; 
yellow fever, carried by the Aedes 
Aegypti mosquito; jungle yellow 
fever; malaria; cholera; plague, which 
is carried by fleas on rats; dengue, 
and typhus, which is carried by lice. 

Some insects may become immune 
to DDT and require the use of chem- 
icals such as Gamaxene. Typhoid, 
carried by drinking water, has been 
wiped out by dropping chlorine from 
aircraft into the water supply, al- 
though usually the water area is 
small enough so that clorine can 
be dumped from boats. 

Legislation before Congress to pro- 
vide 2,000,000 tons of grain for India 
might not have been necessary if 
agricultural aircraft had been avail- 
able in India this past year. Floods, 
droughts, and plagues of locusts killed 
off the crops. 


Grasshopper Project 


The largest grasshopper war ever 
attempted in agricultural aviation 
has been conducted by our western 
states in the Montana, Colorado, Wy- 
oming vicinity to cover 5% million 
acres of range land. Last year, Wy- 
oming alone baited 2,462,320 acres 
with 11,415 tons of poison bran. Some 
41 aircraft baited 60,000 acres a day 
at a cost of 58c per acre. Over $500,- 
000 was paid to the contractors. 

The Wyoming Aeronautics Commis- 
sion recommends that new concen- 
trate poisons which are more eco- 
nomical be used in the future. Aldrin 
is reported to be effective in killing 
grasshoppers and to require only 
about two ounces per acre. 

In addition to killing insects, aerial 
chemicals can kill off weeds in crops. 
2,4-D will kill broad-leafed weeds 
without harming grasses such as rice. 
“The Curse of Bengal,” the water 
hyacinth in India which spreads in 
spite of every effort to control it, 
undoubtedly could be wiped out and 
crop output effectively increased. 
Where ground vehicles for spraying 
cannot operate in the water-deep rice, 
aircraft can cover it. Yet, in 1950, 
not one aircraft was employed in 
agricultural work in India. 

One of the most promising proj- 
ects in plant-killing chemicals is 


under way at Texas Agricultural Sta- 
tion No. 7 where 15,000 acres of mes- 
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Wash: ngton View 


By Barbara Ward 


ITH aviation representatives and state defense officials trying to decide 

how lightplanes will fit into the defense set-up, it’s good news that Civil 
Defense Administration is establishing an aviation office under its Trans- 
portation Division. CDA is trying to “borrow” a CAA official to head the 
office responsible for use of civil aircraft during a war emergency. 

Establishment of a working plan, however, actually will hinge on Air 
Force and Air Defense Command decisions of when lightplane should be 
grounded and how long they’re down. During possible bombing activities, 
the Air Force probably will want the skies clear. So, in the final analysis, 
it’s the Air Force thumb that the operator has to worry about. All the 
planning of CAA and aviation committees could be vetoed. 

In the meantime, Michigan is an example of a state which has gone 
ahead with its aviation defense planning. It has established an organization 
of 28 separate Civil Air Mobile Defense Units of about 100 aircraft each, 
comprising about 2,802 aircraft, 5,011 pilots, 162 aviation schools and 243 
airports and landing fields. 





. 

Nothing is more ludicrous than to find a government agency 
intent on protecting the public from the facts. For the past year, 
CAA has been asking airplane owners and operators to send in mal- 
function reports on anything that goes wrong with an aircraft, from 
a broken door handle to a bent magneto drive shaft. About 3,000 
persons have cooperated. But so far as most of them are concerned, 
the MR’s might have fallen into a waste basket. They don’t even get 
a post-card acknowledging receipt of the report. 

The only people who get the results of these malfunction re- 
ports—a summary of points to be on the look-out for—are CAA 
designees. If you are a private aircraft owner or just an A & E 
mechanic, you attach yourself to a CAA designee. If you’re a reporter, 
you get told it isn’t public information. 

It also is CAA policy to withhold overall accident rates on the 
various makes of aircraft. The theory is that the information might be 
misused. The public might be scared out of flying and if they knew 
the Arizona Ark had a higher accident rate in marginal weather 
than the Cessna 140, they just might not fly it in marginal weather. 
Or they might not buy it. 

Actually, this policy protects several individuals. It protects 
the inferior manufacturer and it protects the inferior CAA official 
who gives him a type certificate for his inferior aircraft. We happen 
to be of the opinion that the lightplanes on the market today are 
good airplanes. Beech, Ryan, Erco, Cessna, Piper, the whole list of 
them have done a lot to build private aviation. When they see a 
weakness in their products, they do their best to correct it. Most air- 
craft manufacturers will not only stand behind their products but, 
like Mr. Piper, they’ll fly them. 

The public can take care of itself. Now, just whom is CAA 
protecting? 


a 

During World War II, all air markers within 150 miles of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and in strategic areas were painted out, but in the future, 
it appears that they will stay put. The Air Coordinating Committee, the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials, and Wiley Wright, director 
of CAA’s Office of Aviation Development, all have stated that air marking 
should continue. 

But the activity is dropping, from 2,271 new air markers in 1948 to 
1,621 in 1949 and 1,144 in 1950. Alabama led all the states with 141 new air 
markers in 1950, followed in order by Nebraska, 140; New York, 125; Wis- 
consin, 118; Florida, 113; Minnesota, 109; and Ohio, 94. State aviation com- 
missions put in most of the new air markers, assisted by the “99” women 
pilots who put in 82 in Ohio, and by Chambers of Commerce, boy and girl 
scouts, fire departments, forest services, manufacturers, ranch owners, Civil 
Air Patrol, airport operators, airport boards and flying services. It needs 
more work: you can still fly from coast to coast and never see an air marker. 
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quite have been treated with chem- 
icals to kill and rot it so that land 
can be plowed. Previously, bull- 
dozers and heavy chains dragged be- 
hind tractors have attempted to root 
it out, but with a reported 115,000,000 
acres of land infested, land vehicles 
are slow and expensive: If a success- 


ful chemical is found, large areas of 
Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and India might 
likewise be rendered usable. 


Pasture Planting 
Some 15,000 acres of dust bowl 
were seeded by aircraft in Kansas 
in 1950 with sand lovegrass, in an 
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For Sale—Aircraft Parts 


largest stock of Douglas, 

PSi, and C46 parts; 
and accessories. Complete 
fittings, electrical parts, 
000,000 inventory of new and 


West Coast's 
stellation, A 
Wright engine ‘parts 
stock AN hard 


Con- 
w, 


etc 
surplus parts. 
Complete catalog on request 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Bivd Culver City, Calif. 














WANTED: Communications Supervisor 
possessing airline background capable of 
full charge operations communications pro- 
gram and electronics research and develop~ 
ment in small airline. Reply Box No. 709, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 





Aircraft radio and instrument mechanics 
for work at Ithaca, N. Y. Write Personnel 
Director, Robinson Airlines, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Wanted: P & W R1340-AN1 engines, engine 
parts, accessories, AT-6 propellers, blades or 
airframe parts. Will take any quantity, pay- 


s ood price. Write, wire, phone, Citrus 
1-5128. Carl Turner, 1007 Airway, Glendale, 
California. 








Wanted: BTs, with P & W R985 engines 
only. Will pay highest market price, whether 
you have one or hundred, either flyable or 


non-fiyable. Write, wire, phone. Citrus 1- 
5128. Carl Turner, 1007 Airway, Glendale, 
California. 
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| ducted by 
| Arabia 


|} not equipped with wing fuel 


attempt to return it to pasture land. 
Seed hoppers were installed behind 
the pilots and the aircraft flew at 
about 50 feet above the ground while 
dropping seed through wide-mouthed 
chutes. In California, 98% of the 
1950 rice crop was seeded by air 
and Australia is experimenting with 
aerial sowing of pre-germinated 
wheat to allow earlier harvests. 


Effectiveness of aircraft was dem- 
onstrated by the C-46 converted to 
spray insecticide by a New England 
operator last summer. It put down 
a 600-foot swath and sprayed 200 
acres per operating minute. 

The following countries which to 
date have concluded Point IV agree- 
ments: Colombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Cuba, Brazil, Lebanon, Paraguay, 
Chile, Libya, Pakistan, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Li- 
beria, Peru, and Nepal. 

Already an aerial survey for pos- 
sible water sources has been con- 
a civilian contractor in 
under Point IV funds and 
another country has requested heli- 
copters for an aerial survey. The 
only limits to future projects will be 
those of human imagination and in- 
genuity. 





CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 


Luscombe Model 8C aircraft with conti- 
nental A-75 carburetor engines, which are 
tanks or an 
engine driven fuel pump and the Chevrolet 
AC-R1 hand pump, have experienced dif- 
ficulty during takeoff and climb under low 
fuel conditions. By the next annual inspec- 


| tion but in no case later than October 1, 


1951, such aircraft must be modified to 
| provide either an engine-driven fuel pump 
and a hand-operated Chevrolet AC-RI 


wobble pump, or two 11.5 gallon wing fuel 
tanks and revised fuel system replacing the 


| 14-gallon fuselage tank system, according to 
| Airworthiness Directive 50-37-1. 


Ryan Navion aircraft must undergo in- 
spection of the throttle cable housing for 
Slippage near the instrument panel by 
March 5, 1951, and a special stop nut, fur- 
nished by the Ryan company, must be in- 
stalled on the throttle shaft in place of 
the existing jam nut by April 16, 1951. 
Action is required due to erratic throttle 

| Operation resulting from slippage, by Air- 
worthiness Directive 51-7-1. 
Continental engines Model E185 with 


serial numbers 2600 and below which have 
not been major overhauled since November 


1, 1947, by Continental Motors Corp., or 
July 1, 1948, by field overhaul agencies, 
must undergo partial engine disassembly 


to inspect diameter of push-rod oil holes 


| and the position of the oil-feed hole at the 


next overhaul or not later than September 
1, 1951, according to Airworthiness Direc- 
tive 51-8-1, 


Beech Bonanza Model 35, A35 and B35 are 


required to undergo inspection of the rud- 


der pedal bellcrank push rod P/N 35-524144 
for heat treatment stamp, “HT,” on each 
part. If the marking is absent, the part 
must be replaced, with compliance required 
not later than June 1, 1951, by Airworthi- 
ness Directive 51-8-2. 
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Jp LORmeA—Sehany and Opal Reaver 
own an airport unique in that it’s 
practically downtown. It’s Skyland Air- 
port in Panama City, and they've got 
good transient trade. About 20% of 
Johnny’s students are GI's, paying cash 
on the barrel-head for instruction. Of 
the fourteen privately owned planes on 
the field, twelve belong to members of 
the Armed Forces and were bought in 
the past year. 

He’s an A & E and a DAMI and says 
he has more maintenance business than 
he can handle. Johnny thinks mecs have 
been charging too much and therefore 
have put themselves out of business. 
Even the instruction on Skyland has 
gone ‘way up in the last two months, 
and the outlook is excellent. 

Johnny has an idea on a home-made 
sand blaster. He soldered a quart oil can 
on a metal tube, cut a hole through the 
can and top of the tube. An air hose 
is connected with one end of the tube 
and sand put in the can. Results—a 
steady blast of sand from the other end 
of the tube. He says it works beautifully, 
too, and all it costs is about fifteen 
minutes of time. 

Fannin Airport in Panama City is an 
airport with no manager. National Air- 
lines goes in and out of this 4,000-foot, 
single-runway field and sells gas to 
transients, but that’s the end of the 
activity. 

+ + + 


Ocala’s Marion County School has the 
right idea in vocational schools Ocala 
Municipal is the home of the aviation 
department of this progressive school, 
the only one of its kind in the U. S. 
Bill McLean opened this flight and 
mechanics school in ‘46. They have six 
planes and—wo gliders in their flight 
department and complete equipment in 
the A & E division. Remarkable thing, 
too, practically all the equipment was 
given to the county by War Assets. 

The students have helped build and 
partition the available hangar space 
with the CAA making monthly inspec- 
tion tours. Flying time costs $2.50 per 





Wind tunnel made by students of the Avia- 
tion Division of Marion County Vocational 
School; Ocala Airport, Fla. 
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---- WITH LOCAL OPERATORS ----------- 


By Page Shamburger 





Roy Browning, manager of Keystone Ranch 
and Airpark, Keystone Heights, Fla. 


hour “lab fee” and is the only cost to 
the student. A half unit of high school 
credit is earned by soloing, with one 
unit for a private ticket and two for a 
commercial. The flight school is limited 
to 25 a year and the A & E to 18. The 
schools are also approved for GI train- 
ing and have had a few other adult 
students. All in all, it’s a terrific idea, 
and really acquainting the local people 
with aviation. Much credit is due W. L. 
McLean, Jr., and John Dean, instruc- 
tors, and T. P. Burgess, vocational school 
director, for their untiring efforts. 


Central Flying Service is also on Ocala 
with C. J. Adolf as manager. Mainte- 
nance work constitutes most of its 
revenue with students and banner- 
towing adding to it. 


Fred Strauss on Martin County Air- 
port in Stuart is not in the least dis- 
couraged about the aviation outlook. 
He thinks it’s improving! He gets quite 
a bit of transient trade located right 
on the East Coast, and though there’s 
not too much profit in gasoline. the 
volume does make a difference. Fred’s 
got an A-1 Mech in Bill Shaeffeur, ex- 
operator of Honesdale, Pa. Fred's got a 
good airport, a nice lounge, and snack 
bar, but it’s the good service you get 
at Stuart that makes you want to stop 
again. 

+ + + 


P. R. Prince, manager of Milton School 
of Aviation, Milton, has a system for 
making a couple of bucks . . . more than 
a couple, in fact. Seems one of the 
qualifications for being a warrant officer 
is to be an A & E, and the Army likes 
to have its mecs as well prepared for 
civilian life as possible, so an A & E 
refresher course ending in a license is 
Prince’s main business. The Army pays 
for it and even furnishes transportation 
from Eglin Field (100. miles round-trip) 
and $15 is the only cost to the soldiers. 
The course lasts 11 weeks with a total 
of 66 hours, split 33 shop and 33 class- 
room. All the boys have received their 
licenses so far, too, and with high 
grades. 


Col. Charles H. Blanchard explains 
the lack of transient business at Pensa- 


cola Municipal by the fact Pensacola is 
no longer on direct airways. Danger 
areas surrounding the city are the cause 
and no transients just drop by—they 
have to make a point of coming south 
to the airport and retracing their course 
to leave. 

The Colonel is managing a nice field 
consisting of 1,250 acres with beautiful 
taxi-ways. Even lightplanes don’t have 
the usual curse of practically burning 
up an engine trying to get off the run- 
way. A new administration building is 
in the works and ILS will be installed 
by April 1. Excluding war years, Blanch- 
ard has managed the airport since 1933 
and is a big factor in its rapid progress. 

Limousine service, called Airlines Serv- 
ice of Pensacola, is the best operation 
yet seen. It’s reasonable, and you just 
call ‘em and they're there. H. D. Mc- 
Cord, the owner, is a pilot and manages 
the limousines and a U-Drive-It service 
at the airport. 

+ + + 


ISSISSIPPI—Noel English at Hat- 

tiesburg is looking for a big in- 
crease in the flying business soon. Al- 
ready more people are asking about 
buying planes, though it’s still in the 
class of “just licensed, }ow hours, good 
condition and less than $500.” Noel 
thinks the answer is a good roadable 
inexpensive airplane. 


Frank Alessi of Gulfport Air Service 
is one of the organizers of the “Angler's 
Flying Club,” a club composed of flying 
fishermen. Six business men of Gulfport, 
with Frank being the only one in the 
flying business, bought a seaplane and 
are off to Chandeleur Island or the 
nearest trout school every day after 
work. It’s the only way to fish, says 
Frank, and a good way to promote in- 
terest in aviation 





(Miss.) Air 
Service, and Jimmy Kelly of Gulfport show 
results of a flying anglers’ trip. 


Frank Alessi, right, Gulfport 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 





From October 7, 1922 to March 15, 
1926, the planes of Ryan Airlines, Inc., 
operator of a passenger air service be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diegc, spent 
2,312% hours in the air, flew a distance 
of 168,668 -miles and carried 11,136 
passengers without injury to pilot or 
passenger. 

+ 

Paul W. Litchfield, pioneer manufac- 
turer of lighter-than-air craft in the 
U. S., was elected president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio. 

7 

A regular undergraduate course in 
aeronautical engineering, leading to a 
bachelor of science degree, was initiated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


Four domestic airlines, American, 
Eastern, TWA and United formed a 
corporation, Air Cargo, Inc., to survey 
the possibilities of engaging in trans- 
portation of freight and express. 

e 


Army Air Corps planned to step up 
its pilot training from 12,000 to 30,000 
students annually. 

. 


Early hearing was scheduled for a 
bill sponsored by Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (D., W. Va.) which would create 
a Department of National Defense and 
a separate air force command with 
equal prominence under a unified de- 
fense head with the Army and Navy. 


LETTERS 


Covering the Waterfront 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed reading your article “Airline 
Salesmen Cover the Waterfront” in the 
March 5 issue of American Aviation. It 
was extremely interesting and particularly 
so to me, as years ago I did this same work 
for TWA. Your statement “Airlines had not 
paid much attention to this potential traffic 
source until 1947” hit me particularly, and 
I am sure there are two other airline men 
in the business to whom it will have the 
same effect. 

In 1934, TWA, UAL and AAL started meet- 
ing every trans-Atlantic liner as well as 
boats from South Africa and Near East 
points. Leon Morrier still with UAL, Jerry 
Curry still with AAL and I were the original 
“I cover the waterfront” salesmen for the 
airlines in New York. This was even harder 
work at that time than it is now, as each 
one of us had to meet as many as four or 
five boats all within a period of five or six 
hours and secure lists from the pursers or 
some steward whom we had selected on 
the boat. We then had to move rather 
quickly to see all the people who were 
going to Chicago, Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 

In order to cover so many people each one 
of the three of us were representatives of 
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each airline. In other words, one individual 
would take the letters from A thru H in- 
clusive, the other from I thru P inclusive 
and the third would take the remaining let- 
ters. Although the slip which the purser 
gave us indicated that Mr. “Smith” desired 
UAL to Chicago, if I had the tail end of 
the alphabet that day, I would introduce 
myself to Mr. “Smith” as Mr. Morrier of 
UAL and would then make all the arrange- 
ments for his transfer of baggage and 
ticketing on UAL. The other individuals 
would do the same. In other words, to 
cover aS many passengers as possible and 
secure the business in competition to the 
railroads, rather than compete too much 
with each other. We found over a period 
of time that the business secured, which 
was much larger than the figures which 
you indicated in your article, came out 
pretty even for each airline company. 
J. CHESLEY STEWART 

District Sales Manager 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Happy Help at Lear 


To the Editor: 

Nowadays aeronautical manufacturers 
who can keep their employes from being 
constantly on the move in search of greener 
pastures and five cents more an hour con- 
sider themselves very fortunate. But the 
management at Lear regards itself as being 
twice blessed because our employes, more 
than being merely content in their jobs, 
find themselves impelled to express their 
contentment in spontaneous stanzas of 
lyrical verse. 

For example, note the enclosed (see be- 
low) by Jerry Ehle, night foreman at the 
Lear hangar at Grand Rapids. This was not 
written for any employe contest or in 
response to a solicitation of any sort. Ap- 
parently, like Shelley’s Odes, it comes 
straight from the heart. Jerry climbed out 
of the fuselage of an airplane one night 
and shyly handed these verses to Ed Conk- 
lin, director of flight operations. Ed, who 
knows talent in bards as well as mechanics, 
thereupon sent the verses to me. Jerry had 
no thought of being crowned the Poet 
Laureate of Lear Incorporated, but that is 
exactly what has happened. 

“There’s a new and better method 

Man has learned to travel by 
That’s removed the work and worry 
Lets you sit relaxed and fly. 

You can know your destination 
Travel to it without fear; 

If the plane that you are flying 

Is equipped, complete, by Lear 


“There’s the L-2 Autopilot 
V.H.F. with Omni, too 

With an on course meter needle 
On the panel in full view. 





Want 


15000 Sales leads 
(See page 29) 


: 











You can find a merker beacon 
With the mighty L.R.A. 

And still be tuned to tower 
Hearing what he has to say. 


“With the A.D.F. you'll listen 
To your favorite sport or play, 
Or tune in your destination 
And the hand will point the way. 
You'll agree there’s nothing like it 
You can tune in loud and clear, 
Tops in safety and enjoyment 
Built right in it, if it’s Lear. 


“And if you should need to travel 
When the weather's I.F.R. 

Using all your Lear equipment 
You'll know always where you are. 
Even then you'll travel safely 

And you'll have no need to fear, 
You can fly it straight and level 
If the autopilot’s—Lear.” 


To what flights of song, may we ask, have 
other manufacturers inspired their em- 
ployes? 

NORMAN WARREN 
Lear, Inc. 


Likes FBO Features 


To the Editor: 

Being a regular subscriber to American 
Aviation, I find the magazine enjoyable 
reading, especially the “Cross-Country” and 
“The Washington View” by Page Sham- 
burger and Barbara Ward, respectively. I 
have yet to find another magazine with as 
complete a report on present fixed base 
operations, and also the trend as to what 
is taking place in Washington, D. C., with 
respect to the fixed base operator. 

JACK K. WUSSOW 
Badger Aero Activities 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


Precious Private Pilots 


To the Editor: 

American Aviation News Issue of March 12, 
1951, quotes “CAA is still looking for a way 
to screen out non-essential private flyers.” 
To us starving airport operators all private 
fiyers are not only essential, but precious. 
I am now working for insurance companies, 
forwarding freight, driving cars in from 
Detroit, and some sub-contracting to keep 
this place open. What else are we supposed 
to do? 

BOB HALPIN 
Bethany Airport 
Bethany, Conn. 





CAA Specification 
Changes 


Cessna 120 and 140 aircraft are approved 
with Federal AWB-1500 Wheel-Ski, hydrau- 
lic version adjustable in flight with re- 
quired placard, “Do not extend or retract 
skis while in motion on the ground,” by 
Specification 5A2. Cessna 170 aircraft are 
approved for equipment with Federal AWB- 
2500 wheel-ski, by Specification A-799. 

Cessna 140, 190 and 195A aircraft are ap- 
proved with Lear L-2 autopilot installation 
with servo stall forces at the pilot’s controls 
on the ground, of rudder—20 to 25 Ibs.; 
aileron—12 to 15 Ibs.; and elevator—8 to 12 
lbs. by Specification A-790. 

Cessna 120 and 140 aircraft are approved 
with SerVair controllable cowl flaps Model 
SAC-100 in accordance with instructions of 
SerVair Accessories, P. O. Box 557, Williston, 
N. D., by Specification A-768. 

Beech Bonanza aircraft are approved with 
10-gallon auxiliary fuel tank in accordance 
with instructions of Aircraftsmen, Inc., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., according to specification 
A-777. 

Aeronca 11CC aircraft are approved with 
Wright winter shutters installed in accord- 
ance with instructions of Wright Flying 
Service, Williston, N. D., by Specification 
A-796. 
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Lillian Kroll 
American Airiines 
Dallas—Washington 
July 15, 1939 


Mildred Belvin 
American Airlines 
Newark—Buffalo 
July 19, 1939 


J. A. “Johnnie” Mattison 
Curtiss Aeroplanes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 20, 1939 


Harold "Mac" McLane 
St. Louis Airplane Division 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 20, 1939 





BOEDY’S ALBUM 








William & Ella McDuffee 
at Carlton Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 

July 15, 1939 








E. R. “Ed” Palmer 
Bendix Aviation 
Newark—Buffalo 
July 19, 1939 


"- 





A. D. Palmer 
Curtiss Aeroplanes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 20, 1939 
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ce 
Anne George Warren 
(Mrs. E. A. “Ned™) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 20, 1939 
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Ella S. McDuffee 
(Mrs. William S. 
at Lavallette, N. J. 
July 18, 1939 


A. H. “Al” DeWitt (OB) 
American Airlines 
Newark—Buffalo 

July 19, 1939 
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Urbano de la Fuente 
Argentine Navy Air Service 
at Curtiss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 20, 1939 


Ada V. Scott 
(Mrs. C. W.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 20, 1939 




















William S. McDuffee 
at the seashore 
Lavallette, N. J. 
July 18, 1939 


R. W. "Bob" Fausel (OB) 
Curtiss Aeroplanes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 20, 1939 


J. P. “Joe” Healy 
Curtiss Aeroplanes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 20, 1939 


J. M. “Johnny” Jones 
American Airlines 
Buffalo—Newark 

July 20, 1939 





BOEDY'S ALBUM 


D. G. "Rich" Richardson (QB) 
American Export Airlines 
Newark—Baltimore 

July 25, 1939 


Frank Kohler 
Eastern Air Lines 
Baltimore—Newark 
July 25, 1939 


W. J. "Mac" Mcintyre 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Newark—Columbus 

July 27, 1939 


Clare J. Foley 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
St. Louis—Newark 

July 28, 1939 


























Emerson Snyder 
Eastern Air Lines 
Newark—Baltimore 
July 25, 1939 


M.A.C. "Mac" Johnson 
Eastern Air Lines 

at Camden, N. J. 
July 25, 1939 


E. “Ernie” Pretsch 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Columbus—St. Louis 

July 27, 1939 


Gladys Entrekin 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
St. Louis—Indianapolis 

July 28, 1939 























E. H. “Pete” Parker (QB) 
Eastern Air Lines 
Newark—Baltimore 

July 25, 1939 


E. F. "Ed" Harrington (QB) 
Eastern Air Lines 

at Camden, N. J. 

July 25, 1939 


Martha Rawlings 
Chicago & Southern 
St. Louis, Missouri 
July 27, 1939 


R. M. “Bob” Larson (Q8) 
Transcontinental & Western A 
St. Louis—Newark 

July 28, 1939 
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T. H. "Tom" Huff 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
July 25, 1939 




















J. H. “Jimmie” Roe 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

July 27, 1939 


Harold E. Lee 
Curtiss-Wright 
St. Louis, Mo. 
July 28, 1939 


Eunice Fike 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
Indianapolis—Newark 

July 28, 1939 
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A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Hot Takeoff 


USAF “fly-boys” have a song that goes: “Off we 
go, into the wild blue yonder—”. At Williams Air Force 
Base in Arizona they’ve set up a catapault that gets 

cadets well 

under way in 

that direction 

without benefit 

of an airplane. 

That’s where 

the USAF has 

installed its first 

ejection - seat 

tower for regu- 

lar training of 

cadets on the in- 

tricacies of high- 

speed bail-outs. 

The  100- 

foot steel tower, 

designed and 

built by Allis- 

Chalmers Manu- 

facturing Co., 

features a firing 

track mounted 

at a 20-degree 

angle. Seated in an ejection-type seat, the cadet is 

catapulted 60 feet skyward along this track by a 37- 

millimeter catapult shell. In the first 60 inches of seat 

movement the pilot hits the 40-miles-per-hour mark 

with overall speed for the course about 60 feet per 
second. 

A cable is used to lower the pilot and seat back 
to the ground but, just in case, an emergency ladder is 
provided on the side of the 28-ton tower. The Williams 
AFB tower is three times the size of the test model 
used at Wright-Patterson AFB. 


Hot Landing 


What should engineers regard as the maximum 
landing speed they can dare in designing a new airplane? 
Maj. Chuck Yeager, the Muroc test pilot, thinks no 
faster than 140 or 145 mph. Yeager has made landings 
it up to 190 mph, but they were at Muroc where the 
‘unway is seven and a half miles long and a pilot 
loesn’t have to worry about over-shooting or under- 
hooting. For example, in landing the supersonic Bell 
X-1 after his first flight in the rocket job Yeager said 
e over-shot “a couple of miles.” But at other airports 
jou don’t have more than five miles of runway left 
ind Yeager says it is enough to ask the pilot to handle 
40 or 145 mph. 


Avoid the Hollow Log 


CAA has a word of warning for you coyote 
iunters: Hunting coyotes in a lightplane, armed with a 
hotgun load of buckshot, is mighty effective but can 
ilso be mighty dangerous. CAA relates the experience of 
me pilot with 150 hours’ flying in the plane concerned 
who made a steep turn too close to the ground to recover 
from the resulting stall. Result: The aircraft was 75% 
lestroyed—the coyote escaped. 

“Careless flying on the hunt is like crawling 
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through a wire fence with your rabbit gun cocked,” 
says CAA, “Let’s don’t allow the coyotes to kill more 
pilots than the coyotes the pilots kill.” Recommenda- 
tions: Know your airplane, your own limitations and 
take no unnecessary risks. A stall warning device will 
be helpful. And another thing, “Don’t try to tollow the 
coyote into a hollow log.” 


Broader Private Pilot Exam Coming 


Applicants for private pilot certificates probably 
will be required to pass more comprehensive written 
exams in the near future. CAA has proposed an amend- 
ment to Civil Air Regulations Part 20 on pilot certificates 
based on recommendations made by a special CAA com- 
mittee studying 1948 and 1949 private flying accidents, 
and on questionnaire comments received from fixed base 
operators. 

The present written exam consists of 25 questions 
on civil air regulations. The new examination will in- 
clude questions on determining aircraft airworthiness, 
cross-country technique, navigation, weather and general 
operation of aircraft. About 50 questions will be asked 
the applicant in multiple-choice form, taken from a list 
of 200 questions now being prepared by CAA. The 200 
questions will be based largely on fixed base operators’ 
comments and are to be published in a convenient form 
for study. 


AMC’s New One-Piece Flying 


The Air Materiel Command has developed a new 
one-piece electrically-heated flying suit that should make 
the pilot’s job easier in the cold temperatures of high 
altitudes and other “cold spots.” The new suit, officially 
dubbed the G-l, / 
gives the pilot 
greater freedom 
of movement, it 
can be worn 
over standard 
uniforms and 
has controls by 
which the 
wearer can se- 
lect three suc- 
cessive stages of 
heat to suit local 
conditions. 


Unlike the 

electrically 
heated suits of 
earlier times, 
which were 
made up of four pieces including an outer jacket, 
trousers, and a two-piece innerlining, the G-1 is a one- 
piece affair. It is made up of an outer nylon shell, a 
nylon innerlining, double-faced wool pile interlining 
and a cotton interlining which carries the wiring. Pilot 
to power connections are such that they will release 
without the pilot’s attention in case of an emergency 

Even without electrical power the new suits are 
said to be as warm as a heavy flying suit and the warm 
parka hood adds to its comfort. Electrically heated gloves 
and shoes are not a part of the suit 

Experimental models and service test quantities of 
the new suit were manufactured by General Electric's 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn 
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Cebu. My first night in the south- 
ern Philippine Islands was in Cebu, a 
port town of 200,000 people about two 
and a half hours by DC-3 south of 
Manila. 

I was put up in the Crown Hotel in 
the center of town and the manager, 
a German by name of Arnold Duch- 
stein, had brought together a group of 
leading local citizens for an informal 
dinner to tell me about conditions in 
Cebu and to ask questions about the 
U. S. Duchstein is the unofficial town 
greeter, a good host, and knows the 
area well. 

It was quite warm and humid al- 
though this was the so-called winter 
season. My room was on the third 
floor, walk-up, down at the end of the 
long corridor. I had a corner two-room 
affair, the best the hotel had to offer, 
and slept under mosquito netting. The 
large windows were kept open for air 
circulation and every room was open 
at the top onto the corridor so that 
any breeze that might be about could 
sweep through the whole floor. Such 
arrangement dilutes one’s privacy, espe- 
cially when your neighbor snores, but 
you get used to that in the tropics. 
Comfort, what there is of it, comes 
ahead of privacy. 


+ + + 





Crash! Bang! 1 had no trouble 
going off to sleep although the night 
noises of the town were all about me. 
But in a few hours I was to learn a 
lesson about the Philippines which I 
won’t soon forget—and a lesson I had 
drummed into me at every stop. 

Let me illustrate this lesson by sug- 
gesting that you imagine you are in 
a ‘deep slumber and all of a sudden 
your bedroom door opens and a brass 
band marches in playing “Alexander’s 
Rag Time Band” with all the stops out 
and all drums going full blast. 


Well, in the Philippines—except for 
the somewhat secluded Manila Hotel in 
the national eapital—at the very stroke 
of dawn everything starts popping. 
Some three or four million roosters 
start crowing. A half million dogs start 
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barking. Five million babies start bawl- 
ing. Pigs grunt. Children start playing 
noisily. The whole city becomes alive 
all at once. Carpenters start banging 
away. Cars and trucks begin moving 
in numbers. I’ve never heard anything 


like it and any idea of sleeping is 
just out of the question. 


¢ + + 


Siesta is Earned. 1 had reached 
the hotel after dark, so after getting 
rid of any notion that I could continue 
sleeping, I got up to see where in the 
world all this noise was coming from. 
My room, I discovered, looked out over 
a goodly part of town, partly thatched 
houses, most of them on stilts, and 
partly business buildings. Right below 
my room were pigs and in the next 
court were children already playing. (It 
was still just barely dawn, a shocking 
hour to get up except when you're 
catching an early plane). A Wwomar 
with a big basket of fish balanced or 
her head was already hawking he 
wares. A furniture maker just below 
around the corner was already hard 
at work. The whole town was alive 
with activity—and it all happened with- 
in a few minutes. 

Nobody can ever tell me the Filipino 
is lazy. Maybe he does take a siesta 
after lunch but he deserves it. He’s up 
and at it before the sun’s up. Not only 
that, he and the roosters get everybody 
else in town up too. 


+ + ¢ 


One Egg? Never! so your cor- 
respondent reported quite early for 
breakfast and I must say it’s rather 
refreshing to get up at dawn. (New 
experience!). And now let me tell you 
about a delightful custom in Cebu. If 
you want eggs for breakfast you get 
either three or four. Never just two. 
I threw tne Crown Hotel into a loop 
by modestly ordering one soft-boiled 
egg. Mr. Duchstein looked shocked, said 
it just isn’t done in Cebu. One egg, 
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never. The kitchen help would quit. 
It was an insult. So I had three 
scrambled eggs and my friends told 
me this was even unusual, that every- 
where else in Cebu an order of eggs i 
four eggs, no more and no less. Far 
be it from me to disturb tradition by) 
insisting on a single egg. 

Cebu was just about wiped off th: 
map in the war. It was destroyed b) 
the U. S. when the Japs came. It wa: 
destroyed again by both Japs and th: 
U. S. when the U. S. returned. Hardly 
a building was left. It’s been pretty; 
well rebuilt since 1945. Chinese mer- 
chants moved in and now own or 
control 99% of all retail trade in the 
city. But the Filipinos prohibit the 
Chinese from owning property. The 
Chinese are quite a problem to the 
Philippines. Once the Japs were, too 
but all of the Japs are gone—either 
killed or shipped home. 


* + + 


| 
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Candles and Flowers. There is 
a famous church in Cebu called the 
Nino Church and I happened to visit it 
while a service was in progress. I have 
never seen such a beautiful altar. It 
was surrounded in depth by flowers of 
all varieties and hundreds of candles 
and the sweet odor from those flowers 
spread all through the church and out 
through the doors a hundred feet from 
the altar. The combination of sight 
and smell mixed with the religious at- 
mosphere of the church was most im- 
pressive. 

Right in the center of town is a 
caged structure which houses a big 
wooden cross. This big cross is supposed 
to cover a smaller one which legend 
says was placed there by the explore: 
Magellan and which, the legend con- 
tinues, keeps on growing. Local people 
place lighted candles in the enclosure 
Magellan was killed in 1521 by natives 
on the island of Mactan just a mile 
south of Cebu and the spot is marked 
by a modest monument. I confess I 
didn’t take the time to see it. 

Magellan is quite a local hero. If you 
know your history you'll recall that 
Magellan gets the credit for being the 
first to circumnavigate the globe but 
the fact is he didn’t make it. His shij 
and some of his crew did continue on 
around after the natives of Mactan did 
away with him. Just why he landed 
at Cebu, which is inside the genera! 
archipelago, is one of those historical 
mysteries. 

In contrast to every other island in 
the Philippines, Cebu is on an arid 
island. Scarcely a tree to be found any- 
where and relatively little rainfall. Else- 
where the islands are lush with tropical 
growth and rainfall is heavy. 
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(Continued from opposite page 3) 


New Runway Light: A new type airport runway 
light has been developed by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., which has received an Air Force order for 4,000 
of them. Light features a one-piece glass lens that 
distributes light in a 360-degree circle around the unit. 
Multiple lens has flattened sides which project high 
candlepower beam up and down the runway. Curved 
side of the light distributes high-intensity light fanwise 
through 180-degree arc to indicate to circling pilots the 
direction and orientation of runway. 


Smoke Detector: A new visual smoke detector for 
aircraft use has been developed by Walter Kidde & Co., 
Inc., makers of fire detection and protection equipment. 
Device weighs one and one-half Ibs. 


Renegotiation Law: Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed H. R. 1724 (Public Law No. 9) providing for 
renegotiation of defense contracts to recapture excess 
profits. New law, similar to the one in effect during 
World War II, expires Dec. 31, 1953. 


Anti-Helicopter Bill Killed: The House has killed 
a provision which was added to the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill and which would have hit mail service 
by helicopters and local service airlines. Proviso stated 
that “no part of any funds appropriated to the Post 
Office Dept. shall hereafter be used for the transporta- 
tion (within the continental limits of the United States) 
of mail over any route or by any means which the Post- 
master General determines to be more costly than other 
available and equally satisfactory routes and means.” 
Although helicopters were not specifically mentioned, 
committee hearings made it clear that the proviso was 
aimed at this form of mail transportation. 


AA Buys 3 Listmasters: Purchase of three Doug- 
las DC-6A Listmasters has been approved by American 
Airlines’ board of directors. The three planes, for de- 
livery in 1952, will increase AA’s air freight fleet to 16 
aircraft. 


Non-Sked Priorities: CAA’s Office of Aviation 
Defense Requirements has taken over from Defense Dept. 
the handling of DO ratings for replacement parts and 
maintenance needs of all non-scheduled carriers flying 
equipment with gross weight of 12,500 lbs. or more. 
Affected are about 70 carriers, 100 two-engined and 40 
four-engined planes. 


REA Agreement Unsigned: A 20% higher air 
express tariff became effective for all airlines on Mar. 
21, but most of the larger airlines had yet to sign the 
amended Railway Express Agency air express agree- 
ment. The amendment, presumably agreed upon after 
months of meetings between airlines and REA, pro- 
vided a split of the express revenue dollar to guarantee 
REA a profit. The 20% rate increase was filed to allow 
airlines to maintain their present revenue level while 
taking care of REA’s increase. Only nine smaller lines 
had signed amended agreement on Mar. 21. Whether 
failure of others to sign indicated that agreement might 
be discarded was not immediately apparent. It is known 
that some airlines are dissatisfied. If agreement does 
not go through, REA may cancel 20-year-old arrange- 
ment with airlines. 
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Favors LAA Renewal: Recommendation that Los 
Angeles Airways’ certificate be renewed for an addi- 
tional seven years for helicopter operations in Los An- 
geles area has been made to CAB by Examiner Ferdi- 
nand D. Moran. He stated that the Board should author- 
ize LAA to transport passengers as well as mail and 
property, and suggested continuation of an exemption 
which permits mail and property service to any point 
with a 50-mile radius of Los Angeles. LAA’s certificate 
expired Oct. 1, 1950, but operations will continue pend- 
ing final decision in the renewal case. 


Coach Fares Extended: Scheduled air coach op- 
erators have been permitted by CAB to extend coach 
tariffs beyond Mar. 31 to Dec. 31. Ruling applies to 
all domestic coach tariffs except those for transconti- 
nental operations of American and TWA, which pre- 
viously were approved through Dec. 31. 


First VHF Airway: First fully-equipped very high 
frequency airway, including initial installations of dis- 
tance measuring equipment, will go into experimental 
operation between New York and Chicago about July 1, 
according to CAA. 


Hawaiian’s Tax Load: Hawaiian Airlines’ 1950 
tax load was so great that it amounted to almost $1 for 
each passenger carried during the year, and to $10 for 
every $1 received in mail pay. According to 1950 fi- 
nancial report (see Financial), Hawaiian paid $320,690.55 
in taxes, including territorial public utility tax and a 
4c gas tax, while carrying 329,249 revenue passengers. 


People: Matthew Cullen Wilkin, who has been gen- 
eral sales manager of Slick Airways, has been elected 
vice president-sales, and Henry P. Huff, Jr., operations 
manager, has been named vice president-operations . . . 
John B. Walker resigned as vice president of Braniff 
Airways and on May 1 will resume presidency of his 
sales and public relations business, Walker & Crenshaw, 
New York ... R. W. Ryan, executive assistant to the 
president of Canadian Pacific Airlines for the past two 
years and former general manager of the entire system, 
has been elected vice president of the company. 


& CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


New Charter Regulation: CAB issued for the 
first time a regulation governing charter operations of 
domestic and international scheduled airlines. Effec- 
tive May 1, regulation will limit off-line charters each 
calendar quarter to 2%% of revenue plane-miles flown 
by a carrier in scheduled services during preceding 12 
months. Also, between specific pairs of off-line points, 
limit every four weeks will be eight flights. In inter- 
national or overseas service, certificated routes cannot 
be paralleled by charter flights unless certificated lines 
give permission or CAB approves. 


Actions 

@ Eastern Air Lines and others seeking reversal of CAB de- 
cision in Southern Service to West Case turned down by 2-1 
vote of Board. Chairman Rentzel and Vice Chairman Ryan 
said parties failed to advance matters sufficient to warrant 
reversal. Member Lee, who opposed original decision, again 
dissented. Majority decision permits three interchange 
operations to meet needs of south for transcontinental service 
@ Pan American/American Overseas merger case will be re- 
opened by CAB for further hearings on labor phases. Main 
question involves establishment of integrated seniority lists 
for pilots, flight engineers, flight service personnel, and 
mechanics. 
@ Eastern Air Lines’ request for reversal of CAB decision 

4c per mile coach services between Miami and San 
Juan turned down by Board. 
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@ Frontier Airlines granted exemption to originate and/or 
terminate flights at points short of terminals on Routes 73 
(formerly Monarch Air Lines) and 74 (formerly Challenger 
Airlines). Exemption is valid until final decision by Board 
in Frontier Certificate Renewal Case. 

@ Pan American World Airways authorized to suspend serv- 
ice at Noumea, New Caledonia, until Tontouta Airport is 
made adequate for Boeing Stratocruiser operations. Point 
is intermediate to Fiji Islands and Auckland, N. Z., on PAA’s 
Route FAM-14. 

@Conner Air Lines, Miami Springs, Fla., and Currey Air 
Transport, Limited, Galesburg, Ill., granted two-year in- 
dividual exemptions by CAB to continue operations as large 
irregular carriers. 


Applications and Petitions 
®@ Wisconsin Central Airlines applied for exemption to operate 
non-stop between Duluth and Twin Cities pending resump- 
tion of Northwest Airlines’ service to Duluth. NWA dis- 
continued the service recently when it withdrew all of its 
Martin 2-0-2 equipment for modifications. Wisconsin Centra! 
said the exemption is sought only for the “emergency period” 
during which NWA cannot provide the service. It estimated 
this could run into several months. 
® Central Airlines amended its certificate renewal application 
to request continued operating rights for 18 months sub- 
sequent to May 1, 1951. Central had asked for five-year 
extension, but now wants year and a half trial period with 
Douglas DC-3’s which will be utilized system-wide on and 
after May 1. 
@ Puerto Rico Transportation Authority asked to be classified 
as an indirect air carrier with authority to contract with 
scheduled or non-scheduled lines for transportation of special 
classes of traffic between Puerto Rico and the United States. 
An agency of the government of Puerto Rico, the Authority 
was established in 1942 to operate and promote transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Examiners Reports 

© Frontier Airlines’ certificate for Routes 73 and 74 should 
be extended through March 31, 1953, recommends CAB Ex- 
aminer Herbert K. Bryan. Prior to Monarch-Challenger- 
Arizona merger, Route 73 was operated by Monarch and 
Route 74 by Challenger. Bryan’s recommendation did not 
apply to Route 93, formerly Arizona Airways’, as it does not 
expire until June 29, 1951. Examiner urged, simultaneous 
with Frontier certificate extension, that United Air Lines’ 
service at Rock Springs, Wyo., be suspended. 


PAA Settlement: Pan American World Airways’ 
stewards and ground personnel received pay increase 
of 6c per hr. as result of mediation conferences con- 
ducted by National Mediation Board. Stewardesses were 
awarded flat $6 a month raise. The settlement, which 
averted a threatened strike, also provided for an 
escalator clause tied to cost-of-living index. 


@ in GENERAL 


DPA Electronics Board: Establishment of an elec- 
tronics production board which will be responsible for 
overall coordination of electronic production under the 
mobilization program has been announced by Defense 
Production Administration. Chairman will be appointed 
by DPA Administrator W. H. Harrison, and board will 
include representatives of NPA, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, DPA and Defense Dept. Board’s primary func- 
tion will be to see that “no electronic bottleneck stymies 
any element of the defense effort.” 


@eivir aviation 


$9 Million for Wichita: Air Force will re- 
portedly pay city of Wichita $9,000,000 for its municipal 
airport, which is being taken over as an AF Boeing B-47 
combat crew training base. City has $1,250,000 invest- 
ment in field, but replacement cost at today’s prices 
would be close to $9,000,000. New municipal airport will 
be west of the city at a still undetermined site. 
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1950 Airframe Shipments: Shipments of com- 
plete civil aircraft in 1950 amounted to 5,924,400 air- 
frame pounds, about 800,000 under 1949. Total horse- 
power of civil aircraft engines was 1,646,000 against 
1,231,500 in 1949. 


Aero Commander Distributor: Trans-Texas Air- 
ways has been named as the first sales and service 
division distributor for Aero Design and Engineering 
Co.’s Aero Commander, twin-engined executive plane. 
TTA will cover Texas and Louisiana. 


Gh Financiar 


Manufacturing 


United Aircraft Corp. reported 1950 net income of $13,204,- 
128 on sales of $269,255,388, compared with 1949 profit of 
$10,093,182 on $227,085,032 sales. Backlog at end of 1950 was 
$715,000,000, more than double the backlog a year earlier. 
Current assets were $134,467,921 against liabilities of $44,493,- 
907. 
Boeing Airplane Co. reported 1950 net earnings of $10,826,- 
558 against 1949 profit of $4,411,348. Sales and other income 
in 1950 totaled $307,806,262 compared with 1949 sales of $287,- 
012,824. 

Republic Aviation Corp. reported net income of $2,355,006 
after taxes in 1950 on sales of $57,713,432. 

Solar Aircraft Co. had net income of $563,186 for nine 
months ended Jan. 31 against $906,839 net for same period 
last year. Earnings for quarter ended Jan. 31 were $304,192 
compared with $201,417 profit for same 1950 period. 


Airlines 

Delta Air Lines had $376,129 net profit after taxes for 
January and February compared with $98,248 net in same 
1950 months. Two months’ operating revenues were up 37% 
to $4,063,379 while expenses rose 19% to $3,274,671. 

Hawaiian Airlines had a 1950 net loss of $54,720 compared 
with 1949 profit of $54,427. Contributing to loss were higher 
territorial taxes, shrinking mail pay and reduced passenger 
fares, the latter effected to meet those of a competitor. 
Average passenger fare fell from $9.67 in 1949 to $8.98 last 
year. Mail pay, at rate of 60c a ton-mile, was only $32,733, 
down $5,000 from 1949, and amounted to less than 1% of 
total operating revenues. (See Airlines). 

Philippine Air Lines reported 1950 net profit of $354,740 
compared with 1949 loss of $1,422,385. Revenues were §13,- 
865,969 against expenses of $13,568,400 compared with 1949's 
$12,529,761 and $13,643,070, respectively. 

Wisconsin Central Airlines’ 1950 net profit after taxes and 
depreciation amounted to $92,112, with operating revenues of 
$1,803,478 and expenses of $1,642,416. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines reported over-all deficit of $1,- 
325,205 for 1950 compared with $4,317,593 loss in 1949. En- 
tire 1950 loss was chargeable to Atlantic operations, with 
domestic system showing profit for first time since end of war. 


Dividends 
Delta Air Limes declared 25c per share dividend payable 
Apr. 17 to stockholders of record Apr. 3. 
Republic Aviation Corp. declared dividend of 25c per com- 
mon share payable Apr. 17 to stockholders of record Apr. 2. 
Seaboard & Western Airlines voted 25% stock dividend 
payable Apr. 30 to stockholders of record Apr. 19. 


@ around THE worip 


U. S.-French Agreement: U. S.-French civil avia- 
tion conferences in Paris concluded with agreement that 
will enable Pan American World Airways to operate 
beyond Nice, France, to Rome as part of its Atlantic 
service. Route will now be from U. S. via Spain and 
Marseilles or Nice into Rome and beyond. PAA presently 
terminates at Nice. Air France was given route from 
Martinique and Guadeloupe to New York, and permis- 
sion to stop at Houston on Paris-New York-Mexico City 
line. Latter route lacks Mexican approval and has never 
been operated. Significantly, conference did not result 
in any Fifth Freedom restrictions on U. S. carriers. 
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Helping American Aviation Lead the World 


Stromberg ®* Injection 


Aviation’s remarkable progress during the past quarter of a century, together with the Carburetors 
growing complexity of aircraft design, have created innumerable new problems in fuel 
metering and landing gear—many so challenging that only the great creative skill of Bendix 
Products has been equal to the task. 





In meeting these many problems as they arise, Bendix Products has assembled the finest 
engineering talents and the most modern and comprehensive machinery in the industry—a 
fact reflected in the recognition of Bendix today as the nation’s outstanding source for these 
vital flight components. 





Engine builders and airframe manufacturers are urged to let this proven combination of Speed-Density 
. * ° * ° Fuel Metering Unit 
skill and experience solve their fuel metering and landing gear problems. 


Landing Geor Wheels 
for all types of cirplones 





BENDIX: piers - SOUTH BEND 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Airpiane vs. Auto. [pn 1914, Lincoln Beachey raced his 
pusher neck and neckagainst speed demon Barney Oldfield 
at county fairs, expositions and other get-togethers all 
over the country. A mile a minute was a terrific speed—on 
the ground or in the air. 
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te) 600 MPH ... AND MORE! The Northrop X-4 
is one of the smallest airplanes ever built for 
the Air Force, with a wing spread of only 25 feet. This 
jet-powered, flying-wing type, research plane is shown 
ere streaking across the California desert on a test 
flight at ten miles a minute. 


The story of aviation is a story of remarkable en- 
gineering progress . . . plus great advances in the 
technology of petroleum. Improvement in aviation 
fuel is one of the reasons why today’s planes can 
breeze along easily at speeds which would have 
seemed incredible forty years ago! 











AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Phillips Petroleum Company, pioneer in the field 
of special aviation gasolines and lubricants, has long 
been one of the country’s largest suppliers of avia- 
tion fuels for commercial and military use. And now 
Phillips is ready with new fuels for turbo-props and 
jets, in addition to its tremendous capacity for pro- 
ducing 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. 


For dependable, high-performance aviation prod- 
ucts, call on Phillips. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Air Force is reported concerned over ‘en 
disparity in prices charged by civilian con- 
tractors for maintenance and overhaul work. 
e 

CAA will require twin-engined helicopters 
for unrestricted passenger operations and until 
they’re available will limit single-engine flights 
| into congested areas. Trend seems to be 
toward. twin-engine single-rotor helicopters, 
similar to one Sikorsky is developing for 
Marines. 













Despite reports to the contrary, Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson still insists there'll 
be some kind of a Controlled Materials Plan 
in effect later this year. 

* 


Percentage of their business that suppliers 
of materials must accept in defense rated orders 
will probably be increased by Nationai Produc- 
tion Authority. In some cases, civil buyers 
have been able to get materials faster than de- 
fense industries because of percentage ceiling. 

* 


ee 


Municipal airport operators are burned up 
by lack of planning and coordination between 
| various military commands as to their needs 
on such airports. One command doesn’t know 
what another’s plans are for same field, officers 
aren’t familiar with problems. Result has been 


| confusion. 
_ 





Airlines will receive $20 million in revenue 
from armed forces this vear, according to esti- 
mates by military transportation officials. More 
than half will be from Air Force. 


Military services’ conversion to ultra high 
frequency communications equipment, which 
is moving at a fast pace, will cause some prob- 
lems at commercial airports not equipped to 
| send or receive on UHF. Air Force is now 
working out a program to provide CAA towers 
with some UHF equipment. 
* 


One civil aviation mobilization task group 
- report—training—has been delayed. Principal 
reason is change in Air Force policy since 
appointment of the task group. AF at first 
said it wouldn’t use civil training facilities, 
later changed its mind completely, and report 
must be written to reflect change. Other re- 
ports, plus final overall report, are expected 
to be ready by Apr. 15 deadline. 
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have agreed to waive the 
tion on Army planes, and th 
for four new types of aircraft tha 
have been prevented from buying. 

Types ordered are: 

Helicopters: Transport helicopters, a major point of 
emphasis in Army’s current aircraft procurement pro- 
gram, figure prominently in new purchases. Orders in- 
cluded undisclosed numbers of Piasecki H-21 and Si 
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korsky H-19 heavy helicopters, and Piasecki HUP-2 
seven-place helicopter. 
Liaison Plane: A “substantial” number of Canadian- 






built deHavilland L-20 Beavers are included. Beaver 
is a four-place liaison type. 

Regulations originally limited the Army to procure- 
ment of fixed wing aircraft weighing less than 2,500 lbs 
and rotary wing aircraft under 4,000 lbs. The regula- 
tions have not yet been amended to specify what weight 
limitations will apply; the waiver does not give the 
Army an unlimited weight ceiling. 


CAB Outlaws “Influence” Attempts 

A crackdown on persons trying to influence Civil 
Aeronautics Board members or staff in connection with 
pending cases is now possible under a new regulation 
put into effect last week by CAB. 

The regulation contains a “code of ethics” drafted by 
nine airline lawyers who are serving CAB as an advisory 
committee on practices and procedures. 

Although the regulation, first of its kind ever adopted 
by CAB, came at a time when federal agencies have 
been under scrutiny on influence charges, members of 
the lawyers’ committee emphasized that it was not the 
outgrowth of current investigation scares, but has been 
in preparation for several months. 

Meanwhile, counsel for the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, which will hold hearings this month 
on CAB’s new economic regulation restricting non- 
scheduled air carriers (see Airlines), said reports of 
influence on Board members have been heard on Capi- 
tol Hill and might conceivably be aired in this type of 
hearing. 

The CAB code aims not only at outlawing influence 
attempts but also at shortening CAB hearings by elimi- 
nating wrangling and delaying tactics. Pertinent pro- 
visions: 

Private Contacts: It is improper that (1) there be any 
private communication on a case’s merits to a member! 
of CAB or its staff or the examiner in the case by any 
person, either in private or public life, unless provided 
for by law, (2) there be any private communication on 
a case’s merits to a CAB member or the examiner by 
any members of CAB’s staff who participate in the hear- 
ing as witnesses or counsel, (3) there be any effort by 
any person interested in a case to sway CAB’s judgment 
by trying to bring pressure or influence to bear on 
members or the staff, or that such person or any CAB 
staff member, directly or indirectly, give statements to 
press or radio, by paid advertisements or otherwise, de- 
signed to influence CAB’s judgment in a case. 

“Unusual Hospitality”: It is “particularly improper” 
that persons interested in CAB cases should provide 
“unusual hospitality” to — Board or its staff, “nor should 
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Conduct at Hearings: Lawyers shall not indulge in 
“offensive personalities, unseemly wrangling or intem- 
perate accusations or characterizations,’ but shall ob- 
serve “scrupulous standards »f fairness, candor and con- 
sideration for the rights of others... .” 

Shorter Hearings: Cases shall be presented more con- 
cisely, and delaying tactics shall not be engaged in. 

Penalties: For violations of the rules, CAB may, after 
hearing, “disqualify and deny temporarily or perman- 
ently the privilege of appearing or practicing before 
it . . .” Although there is no provision for penalizing 
persons other than lawyers, informed sources said that 
they would be open to “individual censure” by the Board. 

Lawyers who drafted the new code were former CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue, Albert F. Beitel, Gerald P. 
Brophy, Paul M. Godehn, Hamilton O. Hale, Edward J. 
Hickey, Jr., William E. Miller, Hubert A. Schneider and 
Howard C. Westwood. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


Major UAC Expansion: In a_ privately-financed 
major expansion program, United Aircraft Corp. will 
construct two new plants at Bradley Field, Windsor 
Locks, and North Haven. Windsor Locks plant will house 
complete facilities of Hamilton Standard Division, which 
will transfer from the East Hartford plant it has occupied 
for 20 years. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division will move 
into the old Hamilton Standard plant at East Hartford, 
giving the engine division 500,000 sq. ft. more space. 
North Haven plant will be a P&W satellite, making jet 
engine parts which will be fed into main production line 
at East Hartford. Combined floor space available at new 
plants will be over 1,000,000 sq. ft. and they will hire 
about 10,000 workers. 


Nash to Build R-2800: Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit, will build the 2500-hp R-2800 piston engine at its 
plants in Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis., under terms of 
a license agreement now being negotiated with Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. 


More F-89’s Ordered: Air Force, for second time 
in less than three months, has increased orders for 
Northrop’s F-89 Scorpion all-weather interceptor, rais- 
ing company’s backlog to all-time high of about $300,- 
000,000. Personnel now exceeds 9,700 and company is 
making plans for additional expansion. 


Fred Herman Dies: Fred Herman, 58, general 
manager of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach division, 
died Mar. 26. He had been with Douglas 21 years. 


People: George S. Cooke, Jr. has been named man- 
ager of The Glenn L. Martin Co.’s B-57 Canberra light 
bomber project. W. E. Groff was named manager of 
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the overseas operation, to coordinate the project with 
the British English Electric Co. . . . George Thorson has 
been elected vice president in charge of aircraft sales 
for Meletron “orp., Los Angeles manufacturer of pres- 
sure switches ... W. E. Douglas, second son of Donald 
W. Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft Co., has been 
named project coordinator of missile production in the 
Santa Monica division. 


Expansion 

Hiller Helicopters has acquired new plant in Redwood 
City, Calif.. to expand gear and tool manufacturing opera- 
tions. Plant has 22,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. wi!l double manufacturing space of 
its aircraft division plant at Oakland, Calif. Plans call for 
completion by June of new one-story building with 50,000 
sq. ft. capacity. Building will be used for production of com- 
ponents of Lockheed P2V Neptune patrol bomber. 


G® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Twin-Engined Piper: Piper Aircraft Corp. has ap- 
plied to CAA for type certification of a twin-engined 
aircraft, designated Model PA-23. W. T. Piper, presi- 
dent, stated, however, that no work has been done on 
the plane and won’t be “for a long, long time.” There is 
speculation that the PA-23 will be Piper’s bid for the 
local service type aircraft market. Advantage of early 
application for type certification is that it sets some 
regulations for production at present requirements. 


Spoilers on DC-6B: Douglas Aircraft Co. has 
agreed to install spoilers on its DC-6B’s, and deliveries 
of the plane are expected to start in about three weeks. 
CAA had insisted on spoilers as a means of fulfilling a 
regulation pertaining to stall characteristics of transport 
aircraft. Certification was held up when Douglas and 
airlines resisted installation of spoilers because the post 
stalled condition they are designed to improve is one 
which has never been encountered in millions of miles 
of DC-6 operation. Further, they felt spoilers might have 
adverse effect on landing characteristics. Now, however, 
Douglas is said to be satisfied that installation won't 
have this effect. First deliveries will include three planes 
for United, two for American, and one for Slick. 


TB-50D Delivered: The first TB-50D navigator- 
bombardier training version of B-50 bomber has been 
delivered to Air Force by Boeing Airplane Co. Plane 
was developed to train combination navigator-bom- 
bardiers for high-speed jet bombers like the Boeing B-47. 
Planes like Convair T-29, Douglas TC-47 and North 
American TB-45 will be used in earlier stages of train- 
ing, with TB-50D’s used as advanced trainers. 


First F-86E Delivered: The first production model 
of the F-86E has been delivered to Air Force by North 
American Aviation, and accelerated service tests will 
start shortly at Edwards AFB, Muroc, Calif. 


QB miitary 


Flying Training AF: Air Force is setting up a Fly- 
ing Training Air Force, with headquarters at Waco, Tex., 
to handle training of pilots and crews. Organization 
will be established in May under Maj. Gen. Warren R. 
Carter, now deputy commander for flying in Air Train- 
ing Command. 

Northrop Institute Selected: Northrop  Aero- 
nautical Institute, Hawthorne, Calif., has been selected 
by Air Force’s Air Training Command as a training center 
for ground personnel. AF recruits who have completed 
basic training will take 1642-week course to qualify them 
as airframe repairmen. 

SAC Base at Lake Charles: The Lake Charles, 
La., air base will be reopened by Air Force for use by 
Strategic Air Command. Field may be a mixed civil- 
military operation. 
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People: Kenneth L. Vore has been named director of 
Defense Department’s Military Traffic Service, succeed- 
ing Grover Plowman, U. S. Steel Corp. executive, who 
will serve Secretary of Defense as special consultant on 
military traffic matters ... Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner, 
who has been on temporary duty as special advisor on 
troop carrier operations to AF Chief of Staff, has re- 
joined Military Air Transport Service as deputy com- 
mander in charge of air transport operations. 


@@s AIRLINES 


Non-Sked Rule Postponed: At the request of 
the Senate Seiect Committee on Small Business, CAB 
has postponed for 30 days its economic regulation which 
would limit non-scheduled airlines to three flights a 
month between heavy traffic areas. Effective date was 
to have been Apr. 6. The Senate group will hold hear- 
ings later this month on the effect of the regulation. 
Meanwhile, two non-skeds—Miami Airlines and Ameri- 
can Air Transport—have sought a court injunction 
against the CAB rule, stating that it would make it 
impossible for them to operate without losing money. 


Immigration Ban Lifted: A pill (H. R. 2339) 
strongly favored by U. S. international airlines which 
allows certain former members of fascist and communist 
organizations to enter the U. S. has passed Congress 
and been signed by the President. It permits entry 
of “nominal” former members of totalitarian groups if 
they joined before the age of 16 or if they entered the 
crganizations to get food, clothing or jobs, or were com- 
pelled by law to join. Airlines are now clearing back- 
logs of hundreds of European passengers who have been 
waiting to come to U. S. since November when the 
McCarran Act banned entry of persons who had been 
“members of or affiliated with” totalitarian groups. 


New TWA Financing: CAB has been asked to 
approve agreements between TWA, Hughes Tool Co. and 
Equitable Life Assurance Society aimed at raising $10 
million for TWA by end of 1952, primarily through sale 
of airline’s unissued capital stock, to pay for new Con- 
stellations and Martin 4-0-4’s. First $5 million is to be 
raised by end of 1951, and Hughes agrees that if other 
purchasers are not available it will buy enough stock 
to provide net proceeds to TWA of $5 million. Hughes 
also agreed to lend TWA $5 million if it is impossible 
for the airline to sell the stock. Same terms apply to 
raising of second $5 million by Dec. 31, 1952. Agreements 
were necessary to obtain consent of Equitable, which 
owns all TWA debentures issued and outstanding under 
a 1945 indenture, to purchase of Connies and 4-0-4’s. 
TWA also asked CAB approval to sell Hughes one 4-0-4 
from its order of 41 such planes, and one Connie from 
its order of 26. 


NAL Buys 2 DC-6B’s: National Airlines has bought 
two more Douglas DC-6B’s, making a total of eight the 
carrier now has on order and a total DC-6B investment 
of almost $10,000,000. 


More Mail Pay for NWA: Adjustment in North- 
west Airlines’ domestic and Pacific mail rates which, 
among other things, will give the line $1,573,000 in back 
mail pay, is proposed by CAB. NWA filed emergency 
petition on Mar. 16, one day before grounding of Martin 
2-0-2 equipment. For 1951, CAB proposes domestic pay 
of $3,971,000, about $800,000 more than is called for by 
present rates. For future years, total wiil be about 
$2,400,000 plus amortization costs. On Pacific, for 1951 
and beyond, rate will be $3,800,000, or about $700,000 
less than 1950. All rates are temporary. 


Military Business: Airlines are expected to re- 
ceive a substantial additional amount of military busi- 
ness under new military policy covering travel allow- 
ances during permanent changes of station. Effective 
Apr. 1, both officers and enlisted men have option of 
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receiving transportation and per diem ($9 per day) or 
taking 6c per mile. They also get 6c per mile for wives 
and 4c for children between 5 and 12. The increase 
for enlisted men (formerly 3c) brings air transportation 
within their reach for the first time. 


Cards for Passports: Certificated flight crew 
members of U. S. international carriers can now obtain 
a card from CAA which will serve in lieu of a passport 
for temporary admission to foreign countries. Member 
states of International Civil Aviation Organization have 
established the card as a valid travel document in cities 
adjacent to the terminal airport until the departure of 
the airman’s next regularly scheduled flight. Appli- 
cation for card should include two full face photos and 
should be made on Form ACA-2116 to any CAA avia- 
tion safety district office or international field office. 
Cards are issued free. 


Military Discount: Domestic airlines have offered 
military agencies a 10% discount on military travel dur- 
ing fiscal 1952. The discount, same as that in effect in 
recent fiscal years, was offered through Air Traffic Con- 
ference of ATA. 


C. R. Smith Returns to AA: C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines, has returned to the company 
after a tour of duty cs advisor on military procurement 
to the Under Secretary of the Air Force. 


People: Charles W. France, one-time vice president- 
maintenance and engineering for Eastern Air Lines and 
wartime vice president-general manager of Curtiss- 
Wright's St. Louis plant, has been elected vice president 
and general manager of Ozark Air Lines. He has been 
ecting in an advisory capacity with Ozark since last 
December . . . David Watson, secretary-treasurer of Ha- 
waiian Airlines, has been promoted to vice president- 
treasurer, and John S. Pugh has been named secretary 
in addition to his duties as general traffic manager .. . 
K. Robert Hahn has resigned as secretary and assistant 
vice president of Lake Central Airlines and is joining 
Lear Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., as contract adminis- 
tration officer. 


- CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Applications and Petitions 
@ Continental Air Lines applied for certificate to operate 
between Kansas City and Houston via Bartlesville, Tulsa 
Oklahoma City, Lawton-Fort Sill, Wichita Falls and Dallas 
Ft. Worth. For early decision. Continental asked consolida- 
tion of the application with Braniff Airways’ pending re- 
quest to serve Tulsa on Route 9. Latter has been set for 
hearing June 12. 
@ Pan American World Airways advised CAB it will seek 
reconsideration of portions of Board’s decision in National 
Airlines Dismemberment Case, Docket 3500. Chief concern 
PAA said, is with CAB ruling that Panagra/National inter- 
change proposal will get expedited decision while PAA 
Eastern interchange must await decision in New York- 
Balboa Through Service Proceeding. 
@ Eastern Air Lines asked CAB to deny E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways’ application for exemption to operate between Pitts- 
field, Mass., and New York. Otherwise, Eastern claimed, 
Wiggins would be placed in position to operate New York- 
Boston and New York-Albany services in competition with 
existing carriers. 
® Continental Air Lines, with concurrence of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, has filed amended air express agreement with 
CAB. It is open to concurrences of other airlines but only 
Ozark has concurred thus far. .Industry spokesman said 
filing is not construed as official industry filing. Most major 
airlines have not signed the agreement under which REA 
would realize substantially more revenue from air express 
business while the airlines’ share generally would remain 
the same. 

Actions 

@ Four non-scheduled airlines ruled out of the irregular 
carrier field by CAB in actions on individual exemption 
applications. Arrow Airways, Burbank, whose letter of 
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registration was previously revoked, was ruled out immedi- 
ately when CAB denied exemption request without grant- 
ing right to appeal. Other three, turned down on appeals 
without hearing, were: Missouri Airways, St. Louis (ter- 
mination effective Apr. 25); Cook Cleland Catalina Airways, 
Willoughby, O. (termination effective Apr. 27); and, As- 
sociated Airways, Burbank (termination effective Apr. 28). 
@ Central Air Transport, Miami, denied individual exemp- 
tion to continue as a large irregular, but given 30 days to 
appeal. CAB said the line operated “route type” services 
between New York and Los Angeles in violation of the Act 
@ Cape Cod Flying Service, small irregular carrier, granted 
exemption from May 1 through Oct. 1, 1951, to transport 
persons and property between Boston and Provincetown, 
Mass., without regard to frequency and regularity of service. 


Examiners Reports 
@ All American Airways recommended by CAB Examiner 
Richard A. Walsh to extend services from Atlantic City to 
New York/Newark via Asbury Park/Long Branch/Mon- 
mouth, N. J., subject to a restriction against non-stop service 
between Atlantic City and New York. 


CAB Calendar 
Apr. 10—Oral argument before the Board in Transconti- 
nental Coach Type Service Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 
3397 et al.) 
Apr. 16—Hearing in Aero Finance Corp. Individual Ex- 
emption Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 3945). 


Qcivit AVIATION 


AOPA Insurance: A group life insurance program 
for its members has been announced by Aircraft Owners 
end Pilots Association. Program will provide a $5,000 
policy for $15 per quarter and will not require usual 
additional premium of from $3.75 to $5 per thousand 
for non-airline flying. Rate compares favorably with 
ordinary group insurance. All AOPA members are 
eligible, including crop dusters, reserve and active serv- 
ice pilots (except in combat areas), commercial pilots 
and flight instructors. Underwriting company is Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Co. Minimum of 1,000 AOPA 
members must apply by May 1 to put program into effect. 


New Dates for Wichita: Air Force has announced 
new dates by which private planes will be excluded 
from Wichita Municipal Airport, which AF is taking 
over for use as B-47 crew training base. Only com- 
mercial planes will be permitted to operate from the 
field after Oct. 1. All planes without two-way radio 
must stop operations on June 11; planes with two-way 
radio may continue until Aug. 20. Individual consid- 
eration will be given by AF to allow executive aircraft 
to make infrequent flights from field after Oct. 1 if they 
have adequate radio. 


Northington Heads NATC: Robert Northington, 
of Piedmont Aviation, Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
elected president of National Air Taxi Council for its 
second year of operation. Sam Freeman and Walter 
Laudenslager were elected first and second vice presi- 
dents, respectively. It its first year, NATC completed 
air taxi agreements with 21 airlines and certified 31 
taxi operators. 


Eastburn Joins NAA: Glen B. Eastburn, former 
manager of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce’s aviation 
department, has been elected vice president of National 
Aeronautics Association and will head a drive to build 
chapter strength. 


Gp FINANCIAL 


Airlines 


Trans World Airlines reported consolidated net earnings 
of $6,495,000 in 1950 compared with $3,729,000 profit in 1949. 
All-time high in total operating revenues of $117,073,000 was 
up 10.8% over 1949 while operating expenses increased 6.7% 
to $105,552,000. 

Eastern Air Lines earned $5,257,874 after. taxes in 1950 


against $1,967,905 net in 1949. It was largest profit in company’ 
history and its 16th consecutive year of profitable operation 
Passenger revenues were $71.315,742, or 91% of total rev 
enues. Air mail. revenues of $3,421,850, up 4.6% over 1949 
were $1,200,000 less than company’s tax provision for th 
year. Operating expenses totaled $69,100,824, a 4.8% increas: 

Pioneer Air Lines reported 1950 net profit of $135,611 o: 
total operating revenues of $3,335,140 and total expenses o 
$3,106,861, compared with 1949 adjusted net profit of $125,633 

California Eastern Airways reported net profit after taxe 
of $244,104 for 1950 compared with $221,435 profit in 1949 
Principal revenues last year came from aircraft maintenancs 
and overhaul activities. 

Capital Airlines had operating profit of $31,267 and net 
profit of $7,120 after taxes in February. It was first Febru 
ary profit in company’s history. Net profit after taxes fo. 
first two months of 1951 was $15,462 against $227,287 loss 
in same 1950 period. 

Manufacturing 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. had 1950 net income 
of $6,242,064 on sales of $102,312,498, against 1949 profit of 
$3,191,520 on $59,756,838 sales 


@ iasor 


Raise for AA Employes: Additional cost-of-living 
pay increases wil! be granted during April to about 7,509 
American Airlines employes. First increase, effective 
Apr. 7, was 6c per hr. to 4,000 maintenance and stores 
employes, with a $4.80 semi-monthly raise beginning Apr. 
20 for 3,500 employes in overtime job classifications paid 
in accordance with company regulations. 


@ In GENERAL 


NPA Orders: National Production Authority has is- 
sued the following orders: 

M-5 Amended: Supply of aluminum available for defense 
rated orders increased by 15%, effective Apr. 1. Amendment 
requires aluminum producers or fabricators to accept DO 
orders for shipment in any one month up to the listed per- 
centages of their average monthly shipments of such prod- 
ucts during first eight months of 1950: sheet, 55%; extru- 
sions and tubing, 60%; rolled shapes, 45%; rod, bar, wire 
and cable, 50%; forgings and pressings, 75°; castings, 55% 

M-33 Amended: Molybdenum, scarce metal used in alloy- 
ing corrosion resistant steel, will be allocated on the basis 
of end-use essentiality starting May 1. 


@> AROUND THE WORLD 


AF Buys Viscounts: Six British-built Vickers Vis- 
counts have been ordered by Air France to supplement 
Languedocs and DC-4’s used by company on European 
routes. 


Gi OFF THE PRESS 


Handbook of Emergency Defense Activities, published by 
Government Services Administration. Contains organiza- 
tional outlines, names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
officials of federal agencies engaged in the defense program 
Available at 25c each from Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


@® cominc up 


April 16-18—SAE aeronautic meeting and aircraft engi- 
neering display, Hotel Statler, N. Y. 

April 19-21—Airport Operators Council annual meeting, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 

April 23-25—American Association of Airport Executives 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 24-26—Air Transport Association annual engineer- 
ing and maintenance conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

April 26-27—American Helicopter Society annual forum, 
Washington, D. C. 

International 

April 24—ICAO Communications Div. meeting, Montrea! 

June 5—5th Session, International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, Montreal. 
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